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Dear Reader, 


Felicitations to Thakazhi 


fi aes year’s Jnanpith Award has gone to the 71-year-old 
Malayalam novelist and short story writer Sri Thakazhi 
Sivasankara Pillai. Any one familiar with the contemporary 
literary scene and Thakazhi’s contribution to it will not hesitate 
to endorse that there could not have been a better choice for 
the prestigious Award. Our hearty felicitations to Thakazhi. 

Thakazhi shot into international recognition as a writer in 
1962, with the UNESCO sponsoring an English translation of 
his classic love tale Chemmeen. The novel had earlier received 
the Sahitya Akademi Award for 1957 and its film version, in 
Ramu Kariat’s direction, the President’s Award. 

Soon after the publication of the English version simultaneo- 
usly from London and New York, Chemmeen went into several 
European languages in quick succession. In this matter, in the 
whole of modern Indian literature, Chemmeen’s performance 
is probably unique without an equal. 

A label which has stuck to Thakazhi, almost like a bur, is 
that he is a high priest of Socialist Realism. It is true no doubt, 
but up to a point only. The main reason for this popular image 
of Thakazhi is that he came into prominence with such novels 
as Tottiyude Makan (Scavenger’s Son, 1948) and, more impor- 
tantly, Rantitangazhi (Two Measures of Rice, 1949) in which 
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he has dealt with socio-economic inequalities with a deep con- 
cern for the underdog. Thakazhi wrote them in his -thirties 
when probably he had close Marxist connections. The times, 
too, were propitious. The country had become politically free, 
and the next logical step was to strive for social justice. There 
was a new resurgence in literature too, with the Progressive 
Movement in full swing. 

Even though Thakazhi did extremely well as a Socialist 
Realist, he did not stay put with it. And, if he had, it is doubt- 
ful if he would have achieved his present eminence. When we 
graph Thakazhi’s literary career in terms of ideologies and 
concerns his works embody, it becomes evident that he has tried 
several, but stuck to none. 

Thakazhi first started as a votary of naturalism writing freely 
and frankly on sex, tearing down conventional taboos with the 
tip of his pen. But it was a passing phase, short-lived attitudini- 
zing, an unnatural stance for a village-born farmer’s son to 
hold on to, for ever. 

Then came his bright radical face with proletarian novels, a 
genre in which Thakazhi was quite at home. Being ‘closest to 
things he felt, knew and suffered’, he had the necessary firsthand 
experience as a farmer’s son for writing about the social degra- 
dation of Pulayas and Parayas, or as a young radical exposed to 
the winds of change for grappling with the social tensions and 
class-struggles. 

Next, with Chemmeen, the mood changed to one of roman- 
tic realism. What could have otherwise dissipated into a melo- 
dramatic run-of-the-mill love tale was lifted to the heights of a 
powerful myth, to the proportions of a Greek tragedy, when 
set against the backdrop of the sea, the life of the fisherfolk 
and, above all, their folk-beliefs. 

Although it is not his forte, Thakazhi has forayed into 
middle and upper class life, too, as in his Enippadikal (Rungs 
of the Ladder, 1963) in which he has shifted from his familiar 
village milieu, from the backlanes of poverty and squalor, to 
expose the cunning machinations in the power-corridors of 
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politics and bureaucracy. 

But where Thakazhi really excels is when he steers clear 
of ideological affinities to achieve specific ends, and concen- 
trates on a true-to-life depiction of life, as in some of his minor 
classics like Ouseppinte Makkal (The Children of Joseph, 1959), 
The Iron Rod, as well as some recent works. In them, far from 
any group identities, without any strains of idealism or radica- 
lism or romanticism, Thakazhi, with his excellent under- 
standing of life and people and rare psychological insight 
delves into human situations and into the attitudes and behavi- 
our of his characters. Each character has a distinct personality; 
each treads its own uncharted course towards its destiny. 

Thakazhi’s is now an all-encompassing vision, of an epic kind, 
no more slit to take in only a Slice of life. Not only farmers, 
workers and lovers, there are now whores, pimps and pennypin- 
chers; there is adultery and desertion, murder, jail and gallows. 
The entire fabric of life of Kerala comes alive in them. The cha- 
racters shed their staticity and begin to interact and grow. They 
change, startlingly and convincingly. Instead of a point in time, 
Thakazhi likes to deal with generations, sometimes several. 

His concern now is not one of providing sexual freedom or 
social justice, nor merely presenting the human condition as it 
is, but to underline the human predicament, to show man in 
search of his destiny. There are no easy solutions, no easy 
answers. 

Thakazhi is a master storyteller. He is never preoccupied 
with matters of form. Verbal flights or poetic fancies are not 
for him. Like a master artist, with a few deft strokes of his 
pen, with alternating short narratives and dialogues, he builds 
up an atmosphere and conveys a situation, an experience. 

Thakazhi is still active at 71. After Kayar (1978) and Balloon 
(1982), this prolific author of 35 novels and over 500 short stories 
is now half way through his Edavithanam. While saying how 
much grateful we are for making us richer with his works, let 
us wish him many more years of creative life. 


S. Balu Rao 


_ Two Hundred Rupees 


A Short Story 


by THAKAZHI SIVASANKARA PILLAI 


WHEN Govinda Pillai reached the age of sixty, the Treasury 
Officer handed him his retirement and pension order. 

His work in the Treasury had been one of weighing the 
small copper coins. He would take out a handful of coins from 
the sack and place them on the scale. The handful when weigh- 
ed would be worth fourteen chakrams, equivalent to half a rupee. 
It would not be one coin more or less to make a total of 224. 
His hands were so trained to take out the exact number of 
coins. 

A lot of blue vitriol had gone into Govinda Pillai’s mouth 
in these years. Everyday from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m., for a period 
of 40 years, he had handled the coins. His face, like his palm, 
had taken ona bluish yellow hue. How many crores of small 
coins had he clasped in his hand in all his life! 

An old, ash-coloured coat was his official dress which he 
wore without a shirt underneath. 

The buttons of his coat had dropped off years ago and he 
fastened it by passing a thread through the buttonholes. 

Sitting in a dark corner of the Treasury, he would weigh the 
small coins. Not many people had seen Govinda Pillai. During 
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his service of forty years, many clerks, accountants and other 
functionaries had come and gone. Many had brought in and 
taken away the coins. Numerous changes had taken place in 
the rules and regulations controlling the transactions of that 
office! But Govinda Pillai had remained glued to his corner, 
weighing the small coins. 

No one in the office knew him. Nor did he know anyone. 
There was nobody in this wide world with whom he could 
exchange a word. That coat of his, was it not a gift for the honest 
services he rendered? 

The office was a serious business house. It had a transaction 
of lakhs and lakhs of rupees. Every one working there was 
engaged in keeping accounts. The place buzzed with activity. 
Even people who had worked for years sitting side by side did 
not know one another. There is a person engaged there for 
scrutinizing the accounts, trying to locate the difference of a pie, 
by poring over the writing in the corner of a page in a fat regis- 
ter. He opens another book and begins calculating. It is the 
never-ending pattern of work in that office. The only sound 
heard there is of the coins. 

When it strikes five, the clerks close their books and silently 
troop out of the office with sullen faces. There, in that place, 
where the coins are counted, life is transfixed, hope and aspira- 
tions go to sleep and the eyes of the youth acquire the blur 
typical of old age. 

At five in the evening that day, Govinda Pillai came out of 
the Treasury. 


South of the overbridge in Pazhavangadi, a small lane 
branched off from the main road towards the west. A furlong 
away from the road on the right-hand side of the lane there is 
a low-roofed mud-house. Above the small door opening on the 
lane, a wooden board hangs, on which is written with lime: 
‘Sivamayam Nair Hotel’. This is the place where Govinda 
Pillai lives. Besides Govinda Pillai there are five others staying 
there on a permanent basis. Four of them are policemen and 
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one a peon in the Excise Department. But none of them knew 
Govinda Pillai, nor Govinda Pillai knew any of them. 

The use of Govinda Pillai’s tongue was limited to four or 
five words a day. Who knows if his inner feelings were confined 
only to the thoughts expressed by those words. How many 
feelings are kindled within a human being which remain unex- 
pressed and are extinguished. ‘A little water’, ‘a little more 
rice —some such thing he says to Lakshmi Amma, the boarding 
house keeper, at his meals. Except her, no one else has ever 
heard him speak. Yet, no one called him dumb. What can any 
one say about a person with whom one is not acquainted? 

Who knew that his name was Govinda Pillai! Who gave him 
that name? Where is he from? The boarding house keeper had 
told one of her customers that even twenty years before he was 
just like that. No one ever wrote to him, either. 


The next morning, as usual, Govinda Pillai got up, got ready, 
had his food, put on his coat and promptly left for his office. 
During the forty years of his service, he had never once absent- 
ed from his work. He had never suffered from as much as an 
attack of cold. Thus, that day also, he went to the office. 

At the entrance to the Treasury, his legs gave way. People 
were streaming in and out of that busy office. A young man had 
already taken Govinda Pillai’s place and weighing the coins. 

Govinda Pillai sat in the veranda and, reclining against a 
pillar, dozed off. 

Then, he woke up, and, like a ghost, he wandered through 
the lanes and bylanes of Tiruvanantapuram. Before the free- 
dom of retirement granted by the Government, his movement 
was restricted to between the treasury and the Sivamayam 
Hotel. He had not gone anywhere else. 

He reached a crossing where a bright electric lamp illumined 
the whole area. He looked around. On the road, people were 
walking fast. Cars were speeding. It was past ten in the night! 
All these people had a place to go to! There were people wait- 
ing for them. 
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When the clock struck twelve, the lights on the road went 
off. Silence descended on the town. It was dark everywhere. 
Govinda Pillai walked aimlessly on the deserted road. 

It began to rain. Drenched wet to the bones, he moved on. 
The cold touch of rain made Govinda Pillai come alive. He 
enjoyed the raindrops falling on his head. In happiness, he 
stood here and there, for some time. That was the first time 
that he had ever got wet like that. On that day, for the first 
time, he had entered the wide world. He saw the beautiful 
lanes and roads of the town glittering in bright electric light. 
After a lifetime of regulated life, drenching in this unexpected 
rain had touched his heart giving him the joy of the sweetness 
of freedom. The dark, ill-lit room in the Treasury, the half-a- 
mile walk on the main road, a smoke-filled corner in Sivamayam 
Hotel, and now the broad roads of the town, with houses brimm- 
ing with happiness. Cold raindrops and, above all, the peaceful 
night! Govinda Pillai went into exultation like a school boy. 
His body felt cool as one feels after getting wet in the first rain 
following a long summer. He took a deep breath of the cool 
rain-soaked air. 

When he reached the door of Sivamayam Hotel, Govinda 
Pillai shuddered. The hotel was closed. Who was there to 
wait for him till the late hours of the night? What right had 
he to wake up Lakshmi Amma? He squatted under the eves, 
leaning against the wall. 

Govinda Pillai was now down in bed with high fever and 
cold, the result of a few hours of unrestrained freedom! After 
a fit of unconsciousness, when he slowly came back he felt he 
heard a distant wail. 

One day Lakshmi Amma entered his room carrying rice- 
gruel for him. She called out “Anna” and Govinda Pillai turned 
his head and looked at her. 

‘Please have a little of this gruel, Anna.”’ 

He stared at her face for awhile. “I will die,’’ he said in 
anguish with wide-opened eyes. 

The distant wail that he had heard after his state of coma! 
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Who is there to wail for him? When he dies, a drop of tear 
expressing sorrow is needed for the departing soul. One should 
die with his head resting on the breast of one’s beloved. 

That wailing sound, it was not at all real. It was an inner 
sound heard without the aid of ears under conditions of ex- 
treme weakness. Who wailed? Yet someone did. And he belie- 
ved it. | 

~ Govinda Pillai had arusty old tin trunk of unknown anti- 
quity just as his old coat. At the bottom of that trunk, there were 
some silver coins. Those two hundred rupees were all that he 
could call his savings in the course of his sixty years of life. 

Now and then he talks incoherently. But even after care- 
fully listening to him, one cannot get at his secret thoughts. 

Whom will he give those two hundred rupees? Somewhere 
there is a legitimate claimant for it. That claimant must be 
wailing for Govinda Pillai who is lying alone with closed eyes in 
a dark corner of the boarding house swinging between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness. Those two hundred rupees 
must go to that claimant. He has earned it for that unknown 
person. 

Lakshmi Amma is serving food to two boarders in the 
dining room. One of them, a policeman, said, ““This man will die. 
Put him in a hospital, Lakshmi Amma. Otherwise, it will mean 
trouble for you.”’ 

Lakshmi Amma kept silent. Other person asked, “Has 
he no one?” 

*“Who knows? He has been a boarder here ever since I started 
this hotel,” replied Lakshmi Amma. “I gave him food on the 
day of Onam Festival in the month of Chingam.”’ 

*“*Poor thing!”’ 

That evening when Lakshmi Amma went to him with the 
gruel, he implored, “‘Please don’t send me away to the hospital. 
Let me die here.”’ 

The woman in Lakshmi Amma was touched. She asked: 
“Anna, is there no one whom you can call yours?” 

Govinda Pillai looked at her face searchingly and said: 
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“Yes, [ have. The one who cried just now sitting near my 
head.”’ 

‘Who is it, Anna? And where? I don’t see any one here.” 

Govinda Pillai kept quiet for a while and then asked, ‘“‘Will 
you send me to the hospital?” 

“No, Anna. Haven’t you lived here for twenty years? I will 
not send Anna to the hospital.” 

Another time, while in fever, Govinda Pillai asked Lakshmi 
Amma, “‘Lakshmi Amma, will you cry when I am dead?”’ 

“Anna, you are getting better. Why do you keep harping 
on death? Nothing will happen to you.” 

Govinda Pillai took a deep breath, but it was not a mechani- 
cal one. 

Gradually, he recovered. But the illness had caused some 
permanent changes in him. It appeared that he had begun 
thinking of the inevitable—Death! The entire business of life is 
but a preparation for that sad moment. Govinda Pillai has done 
nothing about it. There is not much time left. There is no 
claimant for those two hundred rupees. 

He would get ready in the morning, put on his old coat and 
go out. Some days he would not return at all. The frontiers of 
his world became increasingly wider. Observing ever new 
things he wandered about. Who knows if he knew where all he 
was wandering! The freedom he had learnt to enjoy on the day 
following his 60th birthday became an everyday indulgence. 
Yet he always returned to Sivamayam Hotel. Lakshmi Amma 
would ask, ‘“‘Where had you been, Anna?”’ 

He would not reply. 

Once Govinda Pillai returned after a lapse of four days. 
His eyes were red and the gaze unsteady. Symptoms of mad- 
ness were clearly visible in them When serving him dinner 
that day, Lakshmi Amma asked him, “Anna, have you taken 
to drinks? That was not your habit.”’ 

Govinda Pillai was startled. He stared at her. He caught 
hold of her hand and muttered: ““‘La—La—La...” 

After a while of silence, he said: ‘‘I have no one.”’ 
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“So?” Lakshmi Amma struggled hard to free her hand from 
his firm grip. 

“For twenty years...I...whenI die...’ 

Lakshmi Amma took it as a drunken man’s blabber. 

*‘What are you blabbering?” she asked. | 

“You be my wife.”? Lakshmi Amma burst out laughing. 

That was a cruel laughter and it opened the eyes of Govinda 
Pillai. He sat for sometime at the table without taking even a 
morsel. That day it became clear that the peon who sat in a 
dark room of the Treasury weighing coins was not a mere 
machine. That face was not shaped out of iron. That too can 
reflect feelings. Those eyes can also shed tears. That tongue 
can articulate the words of love. The hand was created not for 
weighing small coins alone. That body was shaped with flesh 
and blood. And he will also die. 

Like a living corpse, Govinda Pillai got up and walked 
away. From the adjoining room could be heard Lakshmi 
Amma’s continuing laughter. Govinda Pillai walked out of the 
place. att 

After four days, he returned in the night. A policeman, one 
of the regular customers, was having his dinner. Lakshmi 
Amma was sitting by him, respectfully serving him. He was a 
young and handsome man. When he got up after food, Lakshmi 
Amma remarked, ““You didn’t eat enough today.” 

Govinda Pillai did not eat there that day. He opened his 
trunk and took out something from it and went away. He saw 
that the policeman and Lakshmi Amma were laughing at him 
derisively. When he reached the road they burst into a loud 
guffaw. 

The silver coins collected and carefully preserved in the steel 
trunk for gifting away to the person who would shed tears on 
his death began melting away slowly. Now, he would visit the 
Sivamayam Hotel only every third or fourth day. Maybe he 
was paying little by little to a friend whom nobody knew. 

This went on for two months. Lakshmi Amma gave birth 
to a male child. That day, after an absence of a week or so, 
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Govinda Pillai came back to the boarding house. 

The young policeman asked him: ‘What, has Lakshmi 
Amma consented!” 

Govinda Pillai did not say anything in reply. The policeman 
and Lakshmi Amma had been married for ten years. Although 
Govinda Pillai was staying in the Sivamayam Hotel he had 
not known of It. 

Govinda Pillai used to sit in a corner of the toddy shop and 
with an insatiable thirst drink pots and pots of toddy. He 
showed all the waywardness of youth. The day he came out of 
the room in the treasury, the day he attained the age of sixty, 
he had become a young man. He loved and indulged in all the 
indiscretions so natural to youth. 

One evening, he came to the hotel and searched his trunk. 
Not a coin was left in it. 

After that, nobody saw him again. 


‘Irunuru Rupa’ 


Tr. from Malayalam by GOVIND VIDYARTHI 
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The late Devendra Nath Acharya’s 


Jangam 


(Novel) 
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The late Devendra Nath Acharya, born in 1937 
at Gorokhiadole near Jorhat in Upper Assam, 
had a brilliant academic record. After obtaining 
a first class in B. Tech. (Hons.) from IIT, Kharag- 
pur, he did his M.Sc. (Eng.) at the University 
of London in 1964. After a brief career as 
Assistant Professor in Civil Engineering in 
Assam, he worked as Deputy Director, Technical 
Education. He joined the Assam Gas Company 
as Field Manager, rose to be its General Mana- 
ger and then Managing Director. 

A distinguished engineer of international repute 
the late Acharya was an erudite scholar of 
Assamese and Sanskrit. He wrote three novels 
and two books for children. His Ka/purus won 
him the Assam Publication Board Literary 
Award in 1978 and Ramdhenu Kardhenu the 
Premodhor Dutta Memorial Prize from the 
Assam Sahitya Sabha in 1972. He died prema- 
turely in 1981. 

Jangam deals with the touching plight of the 
hapless people evacuated from Burma during 
the Second World War. For its sensitive por- 
trayal and universal appeal, it has been hailed 
as an outstanding contribution to contemporary 
Assamese literature. 


Review 


History as Fiction 


ARABINDA NATH SARMA 


A TREND, though not very pronounced yet not too feeble, 

can be discerned in the Assamese creative writing, parti- 
cularly in novels, of the last decade, and that is of using histort- 
cal material as background into which human ethos and pathos 
are woven with a lot of gusto to make it fascinating reading. 
Devendra Nath Acharya is one of the leading writers who 
promoted this trend. 

Though Acharya made his debut as a creative writer in the 
sixties through some powerful short stories, his impact as a 
novelist with a difference was felt through his novel Anya Yug 
Anya Purush (1971) in which he portrays the predicament of 
man in the crossroads of the change brought about by the age. 
The book is marked by acute observation, engrossing narrative 
and unobtrusive style. But his second novel Kalpurush (1978) 
almost created a flutter and established his reputation as a 
novelist. The book fetched him the Prakashan Parishad Puras- 
kar, the most prestigious literary award of the State. Based on 
an eventful chapter-in the history of Assam, Kalpurush is marked 
by Acharya’s distinctive style of narration. It is not a dry, drab 
description of history, but a human story where historical 
characters are not only prototypes of those in modern society, 
but some of them symbolize a deeper philosophy which is the 
result of the author’s probe into himself. 
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Jangam is the third and the last novel of Acharya, who died 
on the 29 September 1981. The novelty of its subject-matter 
and uniqueness of its narrative style have made this book one 
of the best in Assamese literature. Set against the background of 
Japanese invasion of Burma in the Second World War, the novel 
is a tale of woes and bitter sufferings of a group of Indians who 
had to flee from their native land to save themselves from the 
jaws of death. They journeyed through dangerous mountains, 
dense jungles infested with ferocious animals, ravines and preci- 
pices and chased by rebellious Burmese and invading Japanese 
soldiers, the threat of death looming large at every step of their 
march. On the one hand, their relentless struggle to live an 
unknown and unaspired life, on the other the triumph of eternal 
human values like love and affection are superbly delineated in 
this novel. 

The book starts with the description of the quiet life ofa 
small village in Burma named Manku near Mandalay, not far 
from Iva and Amarpur, where the Irawati flows by and contri- 
butes to the fertility of the soil. Twenty families, both Indian 
and Burmese, lived in that village, and led a life of peace and 
prosperity, untainted by any racial discords and other bicker- 
ings. But the peace of the village was imperilled with the advent 
of the invading Japanese forces and the realization dawned on 
the Burmese youth as how the Indians sucked their life-blood 
by controlling the economy of the country. They pledged them- 
selves to the vow of freeing their country from the Indians in 
collusion with the Japanese. Their bloody revolution swept the 
entire country and Manku also felt its heat. The Indians there 
decided to leave the village by going on foot for days together, 
with a view to reaching some safer place which was for them 
the Assam’s frontier. The Burmese elders of the village shed 
tears in this situation where they had to bid farewell to their 
fellow-Indians with whom they had lived as brothers and sisters 
for generations. They found themselves helpless before the 
Burmese rebellious youth. The journey was hazardous. The 
little food they carried was exhausted on the way. They had to 
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drag their existence somehow living on roots, exotic fruits, 
tender leaves of the trees. Whenever they approached some 
military outpost of the Allied Forces with the hope of getting 
some help, to their utter frustration they found it devastated by 
Japanese bombings. 

Ramgovinda, one of the men in the fleeing group, lost his 
mother who succumbed to the strains of the journey. But there 
was no time for the son to perform her last rites. He renewed 
the journey leaving the dead body by the roadside at the call 
of others in the party who were in a terrible haste. His wife 
Lakshmi, after giving birth to a child in the hut of a tribal 
village, was separated from him. He was carrying his ailing child 
Thanu on his shoulders all the way. A missionary father in the 
group, Father Berry, who happened to bea doctor, treated the 
ailing child with a few medicines he had with him and fed him 
with a few grains of rice left in his pocket. The pretty Anglo- 
Burmese girl Ma-Pu nursed the ailing child, as if it was her own. 
These are very interesting characters born from the pen of 
Acharya. They show how eternal values of life are not comple- 
tely lost in a wild and baneful situation. These people on their 
journey through the jaws of death did not know whether they 
would be able to reach their destination, or where they would 
go once they reach [ndia. 

To Acharya, life is nothing but action, a momentum, a 
relentless spirit, active response to a call from the unknown. In 
action is death. This is the message of this novel. This is Jangam. 

Some of the descriptions in the book cannot but stir a sym- 
pathetic chord in any Sensitive heart: The fleeing party arrived 
at an outpost named Manshi, devastated by Japanese bombing. 
For days, they could not find a morsel of any solid called food 
to satiate their burning hunger. So they entered a half-burnt 
house called Manshi Hotel in search of food, no matter if it is 
stale or the left-over strewn on the floor. But they were 
thoroughly disappointed. Not a single grain was found. Instead, 
Father Berry found a half-finished letter addressed by its author 
to his beloved. It ran like this: 
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“Darling, 

The spring this year is very inviting. The Japanese bombing has not 
touched this part of Burma so far. What you have read in news- 
papers about the atrocities of the Japanese are all false. I am per- 
fectly well. Hope I will return after a few days to be with you and 
our dear baby whom I have not seen so far...” 


He had not been able to complete his letter. A splinter from 
the burning bomb might have taken his life. This is the hard 
reality of war, the endeavour of the nations to extend their 
hegemony! 

Another extract from the book: 


~ 


“Does anybody have some rice with him? A morsel of rice?” the 
padre cried out loudly so that everybody could hear. 

**A child is going to die of hunger—how to find a morsel of rice?”’ 

Everyone looked up. They could not realize that a small child 
and a morsel of rice could create a problem. Rice is required to 
sustain a life, but to live has become an absurd question now—so 
where is the need for rice? If somebody dies for want of food, let 
him die. Numerous dead bodies are lying here and there. If one 
more is added, the heaven is not going to fall! 


A pet cat Mini, which belonged to the ailing son of Ram- 
govinda, was spotted in the last lap of the journey. It was this 
creature whose mewing helped the padre to find out Lakshmi 
who was separated from her husband and her son. But alas! as 
the irony of fate would have it, both husband and wife had 
turned mad, and were unable to recognize each other, 

It is tragic that Devendra Nath Acharya who was an engi- 
neer by profession died a premature death at the age of forty- 
four. His outstanding creative genius, as revealed in his writings, 
leads us to the conviction that he would have adorned Indian 
literature with many more blossoms of splendid hues, had God 
granted him a longer life! 
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Award-winning Book 
in Bengali 


Samres Mazumdar’s 


Kalbela 


(Novel) 
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Sri Samres Mazumdar, born in 1944 at Jalpai- 
guri, West Bengal, spent his boyhood in the tea 
gardens of North Bengal. He did his M.A. in 
Bengali and is at present working in the Income 
Tax Department. He published his first short 
story ‘Antaratma’ in Desh in 1967 and his first 
novel, Dour, in 1975. A prolific writer, he has 
published in nine years 14 novels and two col- 
lections of short stories. The locale of his 
fictional world is mostly North Bengal and he 
portrays the contemporary social and _ political 
situations. He won the Best Story Writer Award 
from Bengal Film Journalists Association in 
1982. 

Kalbela, is the second of a trilogy, the first 
being Uttaradhikar and the third Ka/purush. 
Kalbela deals with the predicament of the youth 
of the post-seventies, with an idealistic and 
romantic undercurrent. For its conversational 
tone and lively depiction of society, the book 
has been hailed as an outstanding contribution 
to contemporary Bengali literature. 
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-Portraying the Image of Time 


AMARESH DATTA 


ae novel which earned for its young author a Sahitya 
Akademi Award in 1985, is the second part of, which 
may loosely be termed, a trilogy—the other two parts being 
Uttaradhikar and Kalpurus. Each part is complete in itself, 
but taken together, all three form a viable whole. Read as one 
book, its different parts may be seen as phases of growth and 
development of a mind during the turbulent years of the sixties 
and the seventies in Bengal. Even the Naxalite phase in the second 
part might appear to be one of trial and the ambience of this 
experience as a kind of ‘a vale of soul-making’. But as a sepa- 
rate and independent unit, Kalbela acquires political contours. 
Yet it is not a political novel, for it does not deal with profes- 
sional politics, nor does it reflect on the growing dichotomy 
between political idealism and the workings of practical politics, 
though the involvement of its central character, Animesh, in 
course of this novel, is politically motivated. 

Animesh comes to Calcutta for higher studies from a tea- 
growing area of north Bengal and gradually gets associated with 
the political activists among the students. Abetted by the 
thought of his own victimization when he first came to Cal- 
cutta, a sense of injustice and his disillusionment with the poli- 
tics of the ruling cliques, he is drawn to the vortex of leftist 
politics, and finally and perhaps logically, because of his eager- 
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ness to obtain quick results, to the violent Naxalite upsurge. By 
this time, he has also fallen in love with a classmate but love 
does not create any tension, for Madhabilata, sweet and unde- 
manding, has already become his only source of inspiration even 
for his political activity and she too loves him, politics and all, 
and claims no sacrifice. 

The Movement leaves Animesh almost a destitute, and physi- 
cally handicapped. But Madhabi who still waited for him through 
the years of turmoil and terror now comes back to him not 
alone, but with a renewal and reaffirmation of their love—with 
the son born unto them without his knowledge, during his un- 
derground days. At the end of his Odyssey when Animesh rumi- 
nates on the past and still dreams of a future, one may see in it 
a triumph of human faith and good will over the enemies of 
life. 

The author says in his brief preface that he has tried only to 
portray the spirit of the time and not to project any individual 
character or event through the novel. This seems to be only 
partially true. The image of the time has been seen through the 
eyes of the protagonist. The feeling of panic and horror gene- 
rated by the Movement, particularly in the State, has not found 
adequate expression. In fact, in spite of its explosive theme, the 
treatment may appear to be correspondingly mild. The appeal 
of the novel rests mainly on its convincing portrayal of the in- 
dividual characters and their interaction. 

The portrayal of Animesh’s character is strikingly refreshing. 
His middle class idealism and scale of values notwithstanding, he 
develops through the novel into a full-blooded character capa- 
ble of subtler organic growth. He might, at times, appear to be 
more acted upon than acting, but with his deep concern with 
human affairs, courage of conviction, and the capacity to accept 
failure but not defeat, he provides a welcome relief from the un- 
relenting cynicism of his age. Madhabi, however, is a familiar 
character. One has seen her like in the novels of Saratchandra. 
Her accent may be different, her protest against the social con- 
vention of propriety and marriage may be more defying (she 
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and Animesh lived together as husband and wife without marri- 
age), but in her fortitude and quiet suffering, and the protective 
passion of a mother, sister and wife for her lover she represents 
the ethos of Indian womanhood which one once learnt to 
admire but which is now slowly disappearing from the. scene. 
On occasions, she might even appear to be more rigid in her 
purism. That she came unscathed from a world which is no 
longer respecter of these womanly virtues, is both a vindication 
of her rare human qualities and a matter of good luck. That she 
appears to be a type does not necessarily suggest that she is a 
reproduction from an earlier model. She derives her being and 
essence solely from her own particular situation. Other charac- 
ters which crowd the novel add more to the variety than to the 
depth. 

In the final analysis, the strength of the work can be seen 
in its configuration of relationships on various levels and a search 
for meaning through them. The book is written with empathy 
and aplomb, it could even be partly autobiographical but the 
narration 1s objective and the author has been able to raise the 
‘temporal and the topical to the level of art without sacrificing the 
immediacy of the given situation. Man was pitted against a cala- 
mity, the time was evil and inauspicious but he came out of it 
not only with bruises but also with dignity. Seen in this light, it 
may be looked upon as a novel of love and realization—love of 
life and the realization that this life is perennially explorable. 

Samares Mazumdar has dared into an area of experience 
which his contemporary writers generally feared to tread and 
has thus extended the scope of literature in his language. And 
it must be said to his credit that he could make literary use of 
an eruption that shook for a time the very foundation of our 
complacent politics. He has also been able to see and under- 
stand the nature of this upheaval and its residual significance for 
the future. It is indeed gratifying that an event of some magni- 
tude has passed from history to literature for an able assessment 
of its literary truth. 


The story is told in a conventional and straightforward way; 
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the storyline is never blurred or lost in the thicket of episodes 
and characters. There is alsoa sweep which carries the reader 
along to the end. The language used is racy and easy-flowing 
which helps maintain the tempo. But there is also excess in style 
and diction, not the ‘fine excess’ of art, which suggests lack of 
control and the thought-content is not proportionate to the 
issues involved. But all these could perhaps be accounted for in 
the name of realism and correspondence, as the pivotal charac- 
ters of the novel are still in their early youth. All said and done, 
the novel makes an impact that is memorable. 
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Award-winning Book 
in Dogri 


Shiv Ram Deep’‘s 


Gamlen de Cactus 
(Ghazals) 
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Sri Shiv Ram Deep, born in 1945 at Jammu, 
obtained the degrees of M.A. in Urdu and 
Shiromani in Dogri. After a brief stint as a Staff 
Artist in the Radio Kashmir, Jammu, he joined 
the J@K Academy of Art, Culture and Langu- 
ages in 1970 where he is now working as 
Assistant Editor, Dogri Dictionary. 

Sri Deep has published two collections of 
poems and four compilations of anthologies. 
He has undertaken a number of joint ventures 
in the field of folk-tales, satires and translations. 
He has been closely associated with the Dogri 
magazine Nami Chetna since 1970. 

Gamlen de Cactus is a collection of one hund- 
red ghazals. For its poetic grace and flight of 
imagination, the work has been hailed as an 
outstanding contribution to contemporary Dogri 
literature. 
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Poet of Social Realities 


NILAMBER DEV SHARMA 


HIV RAM DEEP’S Gamlen de Cactus (1981) presents 

the flowering of the poet’s genius. His [k Leekar, Kai 
Parchhame (1969) and Mangmi Latter di Daud (1974), both 
collections of poems and the former with ghazals, have highly 
symbolical titles. They show the gradual unfolding and deve- 
lopment of the poetic art of Shiv Ram Deep. They depict the 
struggle of the poet to rise above and beyond his circumstances, 
to identify himself with the struggles of the common folk, 
men and women, who, like the poet himself, have been oppres- 
sed by the iniquitous behaviour of the socially highborn and the 
rich. His own sufferings make the poet wise and he shares 
the misery and suffering of the whole of mankind, living in 
different continents and climes, having a different coloured skin 
from himself and speaking different languages. But their com- 
mon suffering unites them into a common bond. Shiv Ram 
Deep is mature enough to understand that there are only two 
classes, the exploiter and the exploited. And he goes even be- 
yond that. He thinks of mankind as a whole. In the poem ‘Ik 
Leekar, Kai Parchhame’, he says that man, the descendant of 
ape, has taken big strides after he outgrew the ape’s stage. He 
has overcome the frontiers of the world and landed on the 
moon, and is now looking at the Mars and the Venus with avid 
eyes. God is not the only creator; man, too, is a creator and a 
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discoverer. He has uncovered so many secrets of the earth and 
the universe. He is fired with the spirit of adventure and dis- 
covery. And yet, in spite of all this, man has not been able to 
conquer his own greed and hatred, and solve the problems 
afflicting the mankind. 

Gamlen de Cactus contains a century of Shiv Ram Deep’s 
ghazals. Ghazal is a genre which is not native to Dogri poetry; 
it has been imported into it from Urdu; or, in other words, it 
has been transplanted on the soil of Dogri with such a stunning 
effect as to appear a natural growth and not a mere transplanta- 
tion. Ghazal was first written in Dogri in the early fifties when 
poets used it to give expression to their personal feelings—of 
anger and anguish, of resentment and of having been let down 
by one’s own friends and colleagues. Ghazal was made a vehicle, 
to convey the bitterness over the treachery of those whom one 
could call one’s own. Gradually, the feelings of bitterness and 
treachery gave way to more balanced feelings. And ghazal be- 
came a medium to express the inmost feelings of love and 
dejection, of one’s triumphs and frustrations, of challenges facing 
mankind and the spirit to face those challenges boldly. What 
started as a trickle with Krishan Smailpuri, Ram Nath Shastri, 
Ved Pal Deep and Shambhu Nath soon became a streamlet, 
with other poets making their contribution as, for instance, Tara 
Smailpuri, Ram Lal Sharma, Mohan Lal Sapdia, Charan Singh, 
Shiv Ram Deep, Ashwini Magotra, Onkar Singh Awara, O. P. 
Sharma Sarathi, Champa Sharma, and Randhir Singh ‘Kunwar 
Viyogi’. And now, it is a full-fledged river and there are very 
few major poets in Dogri who do not write ghazals. And the 
standard of ghazal-writing in Dogri is pretty high. Ghazals in 
Hindi and to some extent even in Punjabi do not appear to have 
become a part of the fabric and texture of poetry in them. But 
not so in Dogri. Perhaps the strongest reason for this is that Per- 
sian has been and Urdu still is the official language of Jammu 
and Kashmir, and the Mushairas, Mehfils and Sham-e-ghazals 
played their part in evolving an ethos where ghazal became an 
inseparable part of Dogri poetry. 
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And among the ghazal writers, Krishan Smailpuri had the 
technical virtuosity even though he leaned rather heavily on 
Dogri folk-songs and expressed rather stale sentiments. Ram 
Nath Shastri evolved his own style, not really on the lines of 
Urdu ghazal, but he has ideas and he can weave them into some 
beautiful poetry. Shambhu Nath made ghazal a vehicle of some 
personal and some lofty and universal sentiments. Ram Lal 
Sharma’s ghazals have the bite, the sarcasm, but also the pain 
and anguish of an intense soul. 

Perhaps no other poet made the readers feel that ghazal is 
as much natura! to Dogri as flowers are to a tree than Ved Pal 
Deep. He had the passion of the moth and the intensity of the 
flame in his ghazals. The twin-feelings of personal despondency 
and prophetic zeal, of endless yearning and. a belief that the 
morning of fulfilment of those yearnings is not far off are 
what make the ghazals. of Ved Pal Deep unique in Dogri poetry. 
Of course, there is sometimes over-sentimentalisation, a feeling 
of enjoying misery for the sake of misery. But then Ved Pal 
Deep regains his control, and his grip. over his. medium’ sel- 
dom falters. 

Though Shiv Ram Deep’s style has certain similarities with 
the style of Ved Pal Deep, there are many dissimilarities, too 
between the two. Both have the same nom de plume, ‘Deep’. 
Both have an ideology in poetry; both have had a large share 
of dejection and frustration, both have a grasp over the techni- 
calities of the ghazal as a genre and retain their firm grip over 
its behar (metre), and both make use of ghazal as a poetry of 
Statement and both voice the sentiments which range from the 
personal to the universal. Shiv Ram’s approach to the problems 
is more intellectual than Ved Pal’s whose is more emotional. 
Ved Pal is actively involved in politics and is a Marxist by 
conviction, but when. it comes to projecting his ideology in 
poetry, he sounds revolutionary and sentimental at the same 
time: Shiv Ram. is: more restrained when voicing his convic- 
tionsion: politics. Even. in the matter of airing their feelings 
concerning love, Ved Pal:does not conceal-his failures ahd frus- 
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trations whereas Shiv Ram is more circumspect; he keeps his 
emotions under check. Each couplet of Ved Pal’s ghazal is 
complete in content, yet many a time the preceding and the 
following couplets have a common link of ideas and emotions. 
This gives an impression of continuity, of one whole; in Shiv 
Ram Deep this quality is not very often seen. 

And yet, Shiv Ram Deep is no ordinary writer of ghazal in 
Dogri. His restraint, his self-diffidence become his strong points, 
and he acquires a capacity to surprise, to turn the tables on his 
readers and listeners or his opponents. This quality enables him 
to make use of satire and irony in a rather subtle manner, as in 
Ghazal No. 7: 


Hirkhai di is bheyaliya, phureya bhala ai gham. 
Tuppen da haqdar ha, pandaan theaa migi. 


In the partnership of love, though I deserved a bowl of sorrow as 
my share, I got bagfuls of it instead. 


And in Ghazal no. 8, he says: 


Sooli p’ isgi chaadeyan isda gasoor eh 
Sochen gi inn badhyaa tere haqmi de baahr 


Hang him by the rope: his crime is that he has extended the horizon 
of (people’s) thinking beyond the borders of your authority. 


There are many similarities of feelings and sentiments bet- 
ween the two Deeps, but Shiv Ram’s approach to and expres- 
sion of the same problems are different from those of Ved Pal, 
as in Ghazal Nos. 6, 15, 21 and 26. 

Shiv Ram Deep exhibits in his ghazals a strong attraction 
towards nature, but while describing the natural beauty of the 
earth, and the sky and the natural scenes, he retains a common- 
sense touch. The imagery is not metaphysical; it is still rooted 
in our earth, and seems to spring forth from the common ex- 
periences and sufferings of the mankind. The wind, the trees, 
the clouds, the sky, the sun’s rays or the moonbeams, all seem to 
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be bathed in an earthly light and are part of the human exis- 
tence. 

Alongwith descriptions of nature, Shiv Ram Deep’s ghazals 
depict his personal feelings, his failures and frustrations, his 
sense of deprivation, but he enlarges the canvas of these feelings 
and makes them at once personal and universal. This quality 
brings him nearer to Ved Pal Deep, although their style of ex- 
pressing them is somewhat different; Shiv Ram Deep has seen and 
studied life from close quarters and, therefore, knows that the 
light that glitters in the world of one’s make-believe is not the 
whole light; real light is in the real world outside of our narrow 
confines (Ghazal no. 8). 

Shiv Ram in his Gamlen de Cactus emerges as a poet of 
Social realities. He exposes the shams and hypocrisies of the 
high-ups, the politicians, the traders and the businessmen, the 
social reformers and the like. 


Jis ne aapun ghade marahkhe, 
Kish usse gi dange chehre. 


He who created the masks was himself stung by some (of those) 
faces. 


Maal latoya tera nahin, 
Tuhn aakhi lai nehra nahin. 


The goods looted are not yours, (so) you can say it is not darkness. 


Sangdili duniya di dikhi, 
Aapai ch sharmaya pathar. 


On seeing the hard-heartedness of this world, the stone felt asham- 
ed of its own self. 


Shiv Ram Deep believes life is a continuous struggle, and the 
brave should not only not avoid struggle but challenge all the 
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storms. 
But with all his feelings and ideas and ideology, Shiv Ram 


Deep’s Gamlen de Cactus would not have been a. significant 
contribution to Dogri literature, had he not had full control 
over the language. Though he holds a master’s degree in Urdu, 
and is technically competent to write good ghazals, it is his 
mastery over Dogri, its vast vocabulary, and his total ability to 
exploit the resources of the language to express his ideas and 
feelings, to coin new images and symbols to convey those ideas 
and images sometimes directly and sometimes in an indirect 
and subtle manner that make Shiv Ram Deepa major poet in 
Dogri, and his Gamlen de Cactus an important contribution 
deserving the Sahitya Akademi Award. 
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from ‘Gamlen de Cactus’ 


Two Poems of Shiv Ram Deep 


ACES, multi-coloured faces 
Faces hoisted on every branch. 

Howevermuch we hide our motives 
Faces remain naked. 

In order to cheat myself 

I borrowed faces, from this man and that. 
The one who made masks 
was himself stung by faces. 

What compulsion is it 

That we paint our faces thus! 


No. 71 


Z 


HENEVER I raised any questions about hunger 
There were traps laid for me in the town. 
The banquet in my honour was not given out of any gratitude 
There was enemy’s intrigue even in that. 
The springs of thought had dried up, the dreams were dead 
This winter was fatal for the whole town. 
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I tilled the desert land all alone by myself 

When ears of wheat showed up, partners claimed it. 
The world was being looted, and seeing it I kept silent 
But my eyes betrayed a glint of red. 

Borrowing a match from me, he set my house on fire 
And what a fine example of a friend was he! 


No. 82 


Tr. from Dogri by SHIVANATH 
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in Gujarati 


Ramanlal Joshi’s 


Vivechanni Prakriya 


(Critical Essays) 
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Dr. Ramanlal Joshi, born in 1926 at Hirpura in 
Mehsana district, Gujarat, is at present working 
as the Professor and Head of the Department 
of Gujarati, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad. His 
early works include a study On Goverdhanram, 
Pariman, Shabdasetu, Samantar and Viniyog. 
Author of over a dozen volumes of critical 
writings, Dr. Joshi has made varied and _ valu- 
able contribution to Gujarati literature. He has 
also edited and published about forty mono- 
graphs in the series Gujarati Granthakar Shreni 
besides contributing a number of papers at 
Seminars and Universities. | 

An erudite scholar and critic, Dr. Joshi has 
been associated with many literary institutions 
and is the Vice-Chairman of the Gujarat State 
Sahitya Akademi and the Vice-President of 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad. | 
Vivechanni Prakriya is a collection of essays 
dealing with the process of criticism and im- 
partial value-judgement. For its scholarly criti- 
cism, analytical approach and vigorous expres- 
sion, it has been hailed as an outstanding con- 
tribution to contemporary Gujarati literature. 
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Review 


Work of a Practical Critic 


R. A. DAVE 


4 PEE frontiers and functions of criticism are not fully explore c 
in Gujarati. The focus is generally on the writer and his 
works. When one theorizes, the tendency is to turn to the west 
and talk of literary principles and movements as if they originat- 
ed here. We speak of Aristotle, not Bharata; of I.A. Richards, 
not Abhinavagupta—as if we have had no tradition. The modern 
Gujarati criticism is essentially academic with a brilliant facade, 
but it lacks vital contextualization and even originality. For, 
we love to rehash. 

Ramanlal Joshi’s Vivechanni Prakriya, his eleventh book of 
criticism besides his major editorial venture of Gujarati Men of 
Letters Series, although it retains the above-stated characteristics 
of Gujarati criticism, is a welcome addition. He is an academic 
critic sharing abundantly the strength and weaknesses of acade- 
mic criticism that often tends to be tentative and empirical 
though scholarly and lively. But he does not much theorize, and 
prefers practical criticism to the principles of literary criticism. 
He has roots in the tradition, and does not hesitate to return 
often to the old masters even at the risk of being labelled ‘old 
fashioned’. He is academic but not highbrow, traditional but not 
insensitive to experimentation and innovation, and so solemn 
and appreciative that we recall C.S. Lewis’ view that critical 
reading isa homage to art. He reveres neo-classical critics like 
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Johnson but does not legislate. He persuades and cajoles, and 
thus takes into confidence both the specialist and the common 
reader equally. 

His two seminal essays on the critical process do not ponti- 
ficate nor dazzle, but they do furnish an ample evidence of 
experience of a practising critic. He starts off describing criti- 
cism as ‘primitive’ and ‘fundamental’, both a soliloquy and a 
dialogue through the medium of words. “The primary word 
of the creative writer, the secondary word of the critic: fulfilment 
of finest criticism lies in the harmony of the two,”’ he states, 
and sets out to describe neatly five stages of the critical process 
—the choice of a literary work, reading and response, re-creation 
of the work of art in the critic’s mind, narration of subjective 
experience, and finally objective evaluation of the work with a 
historical perspective. When he quotes Umashankar Joshi, he 
subconsciously states the ideal that he would fain emulate: 


It is not enough that the critic criticises only the classics; the test of 
his ability lies in identifying the inherent possibilities and achieve- 
ments of literature in the making also, by examining it with his 
critical faculty and eventually evaluating it properly. 


This fits Ramanlal like a glove. He has equal concern for 
contemporary literature as well as for the old. Here isa clue to 
his own method. He affirms: 


The critic makes accessible to us the mystery of a work of art 
with perfect non-attachment through his identification with that 
plane of the artist’s consciousness, where itis born; and in the 
process his own writing, reaching the level of literature, both instructs 


and delights. 


Besides the role of empathy, the sequence of instruction and 
delight suggests his hierarchy of literary values. He protests 
against the modern tendency of turning one’s back on the con- 
texts of life in preference to the work of art per se, structuring 
the context of its own artistic problems. But it is hard for 
him to stick to any theoretical ground for long without stumb- 
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ing on the living reality of the main tendencies of contemporary 
criticism. He finds “‘the situation not quite encouraging. . . The 
established veteran critics hardly speak about literature in vogue 
as if they ought to hold their tongue,”’ he complains, and runs 
then at a tangent into Suresh Joshi who 


did keep the debate going as to what could be the right angle of 
_ vision for understanding what is called ‘new’ literature but did not 
quite himself choose to apply the critical principles. propounded 


and reinforced by him, to any particular works....Let us wait 
intently. 


The history of Gujarati literature will never be able to over- 
look Suresh Joshi’s genuine quest that took him westwards and 
the way it was lifted from the hackneyed beaten track. He 
furnished it with fresh contexts and new dimensions. His intel- 
lectual and literary ascendancy for a while lent him the stature 
of a literary dictator vis-a-vis the avant-garde, and the new 
critical culture fostered by him became a cult of the modern. 
At the hands of his devout followers, the tools that he so meti- 
culously imported, the new contexts and criteria he set up, 
ceased to be means and were turned into ends, generating a lot 
of criticism for criticism’s sake. During what promised to be the 
second rennaissance, the avant-garde critics smashed many win- 
dows in zeal for fresh air, and far from the native grounds 
stumbled on the foreign fields of make-believe, shedding all 
relevance to the living reality. The west conditioned their critical 
stance, and asa result of the fashionable concern for second- 
hand westernism they evolved an idiom so remote and distant, a 
style so tortured and contrived, a syntax so involved and confus- 
ed that a lot of criticism turned out to bea self-defeating exercise 
falling in a suspended animation between the writer and the 
reader. At best, it was brilliant and at worst it was inane attitu- 
dinization. Though very impressive, the scaffolding of irrelevant 
adventures of borrowed ideas not only obscured the writers and 
their works but also dazzled the common reader away with some 
sort of pedantic and pretentious outer covering. 
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A very vital function of criticism, viz., the development of 
literary taste, was thus nearly defunct. This logically led to the 
climate of criticism akin to the situation lamented over by 
Northrop Frye in which “‘literature stagnates among groups of 
mutually unintelligible elite’. Ramanlal Joshi’s dissatisfaction 
with both the contemporary climate and an excessive use of the 
jargon ridden with English words must be viewed in this context, 
without underrating in any manner Suresh Joshi’s significant 
role as a critic and a creative writer in the post-Independence 
era. However it is amazing that even such a vigorous thrust 
could not constitute any break with tradition, and we have had 
critics like Vishnuprasad Trivedi, Umashankar Joshi, Mansuklal 
Jhaveri, Anantrai Raval and also Ramanlal Joshi striving for a 
momentary stay against critical confusion with an unfailing 
historical sense. The tradition dies hard, and it can brave the 
tempests of changing tastes. 

Ramanlal Joshi is a practical critic in the general as well as 
special sense of the term. When formalist criticism is the order 
of the day, he looks for organic unity in a work of art, and has 
profound thematic concern. For him content is not ‘an encoun- 
ter like a flash’. If form and technique alone mattered, many a 
bestseller should have at once attained the stature of a classic 
long ago. Exploration and interpretation are his forte. ““The old 
style of interpretation was insistent and respectful... The modern 
style of interpretation excavates, and as it excavates it destroys,”’ 
observes Susan Santog. Ramanlal’s is the old style, he does not 
destroy. He is endowed with the qualities he finds in Nanalal, 
the critic: “sympathy, perception, liberal attitude, ample know- 
ledge, scholarship and continual contemplation on all that is read 
and reflected.”’ 

His criticism has freshness of scholarship. In a competent 
examination of the nearly neglected study of Nanalal’s metrical 
poetry, Joshi shows how the first Gujarati poet who was to cast 
off the shackles of metre had sound metrical grounding for a 
revolt. As its critical spin-off it does prompt one to lament the 
loss to our younger poets who let themselves go in for what looks 
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like prose run mad without any grip on metres whatsoever. 
After all, did not Picasso have a sound apprenticeship in tradi- 
tional art before he burst out into his great abstract experimen- 
tation? 

What really intrigues the reader of Vivechanni Prakriya is a 
subtle conflict between the author’s theory and practice of 
criticism. Where shall we draw the line of demarcation bet- 
ween responsible criticism and surveys, reviews, interviews, 
etc. all shading into criticism? Take, for instance, his prefaces 
which are naturally conditioned by pragmatic and such other 
considerations. Some sort of patronizing courtesy is bound to 
affect critical integrity since no preface writer would like to show 
bad literary manners. And hence criticism here becomes a tame 
affair. After patting the poet’s back in his preface to Anunay, he 
observes: “In Jayant Pathak’s poetry there is a continual note of 
gloom and melancholy; what is redeeming is the poet’s offering 
of pretty poetic fiowers!’’ Or, “Like every genuine poet, Jagdish 
Joshi was a poet of dreams.”” Poor I.A. Richards! He prefaces 
Ramesh Parekh’s Khading with a page-long ‘khading’ quoted 
from the west to support his commentary. His essay on ‘Critical 
Process, Contemporary Literature, and Goverdhanram’ in spite 
of historical perspective is a chapter fit for a history of criticism 
whereas his ‘The Novel of the Last Decade’ is a sweeping survey 
across a scanty landscape. His bird’s eye-view of ‘Poetry of the 
Seventies’ is liberally fascinating but not without some innate 
distrust: ““These poets are busy doing something off the beaten 
track. That does not necessarily mean that it will benefit art.” 
Now we know how modern poetry inheres silences, but he has 
no ear for it, In spite of his dead earnestness and generosity, he 
sometimes does have a sly wink as he sees the need of a dic- 
tionary to be able to understand Pujalal’s diction or questions 
Kishansinh Chavda’s straying away from normative propriety. 
If one finds in his essay on Devdas, preface to Bholabhai Patel’s 
translation of Swarger Neeche Manush anda report on ‘Modern 
Kannada Poetry’ examples of quite competent classroom 
lectures, his essay on Arnold speaks for his catholicity and 
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range of scholarship. His response to Munshi’s Krishnavtar 
tends to submerge critical appreciation into a romantic sense 
of awe and wonder but his zest for the contemporaries is 
unabated. None the less, all of these essays reveal Ramanlal 
Joshi as a teacher-critic at his finest. 

After all, no critic can be consistently on the crest without 
any shortcomings. Ramanlal Joshi’s criticism is also not with- 
out the limitations of academic criticism, which is governed by 
the academic expediency. When he complains against the critics 
neglecting popular literature, shall we remind him of F.R. 
Leavis who argued that life is not long enough to read Tom 
Jones? After all, how large is the province of literary criticism? 
Equally intriguing are some of his critical habits, most common 
being the temptation to quote himself. At best, it reveals intel- 
lectual steadfastness; at worst, it is a symptom of critical iner- 
tia. Was not T.S. Eliot upset when others quoted what he had 
said years ago? In To Criticise the Critic, he protests: 


I find myself constantly irritated by hearing my words perhaps writ- 
ten thirty or forty years ago as if Ihad uttered them yesterday. . . 
as if | had, at the outset of my career asa literary critic, sketched a 
design for a massive structure and spent the rest of my life filling in 


details. 


Critical narcissism could be as much damaging as unrestrain- 
ed critical exuberance. The critic is no Peter Pan. He needs to 
grow. Why keep on turning backward along the travelled 
road? 

Ramanlal Joshi as a critic is not standoffish. He is humane 
and considerate, and recognizes the value of the light of the 
eternal torch particularly to the contemporaries. He does not 
dazzle, but he enthuses. The range of his reading may not be 
smartly staggering, but whatever he has read he has read well. 
One end of his criticism is addressed to life and another to 
literature, and he warmly grasps both the writer and the reader. 
His concern for life and literature is borne out by his inter- 
views. In an imaginary conversation with the author of Sarasva- 
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tichandra, in reply to the question “How is Life?’’, he says: ‘‘As 
for my own life it is enriched by the life created by you, richer, 
happier, more beautiful.” 

If a function of criticism is also “to act as a cog regulating 
the rate of change of literary taste’’, we find in him a critic who 
transmits literary values while not failing to stumble occasion- 
ally on some new shores of light altogether. 
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An Essay 
from ‘Vivechanni Prakriya’ 


The Critical Process 


RAMANLAL JOSHI 


Hos the past over twentyfive years now, I have been engaged 
in turning out countless words in the name of literary criti- 


cism. What does a literary critic achieve in the end? What is the 
underlying purpose of literary criticism? If critical activity is 
beneficial to literature and to society, what is the process involved 
in it? 

Some writers hold the extreme view that, whether to the 
creative writer or to the critic himself, critical activity is of 
little use. But the very question of ‘utility’ of critical activity is, 
in my view, somewhat irrelevant. We hardly judge all activities 
of life from the point of view of their utility. If we did so, it 
would project a picture which will be very unsettling in its effect. 
That critical activity continues to be pursued, renewing itself 
constantly, is a fact, and this should be enough to prove its value 
and utility... 

It is not enough if we merely respond to a literary work. 
Helping others to participate in the process of response 
(bhavana prakriya) is equally important. It is for the critic to 
offer convincing grounds for his aesthetic response. To derive 
the joy of aesthetic experience for oneself and stop at it is to 
be a bhavaka or, shall we say, ‘responder’. The critic is one 
who offers a logical account of one’s enjoyment of a work 
of art and thus leads the reader to turn to the work of art, 
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providing him at the same time with a kind of wholesome 
touch. Thus, when Umashankar Joshi uses the term bhavaka- 
sreshtha, which would mean ‘the best among the bhavakas’, 
he seems to be pointing to the critic’s having qualities which 
go beyond those expected of a bhavaka. Let us see what those 
qualities are. 

The critical faculty is, in a way, a faculty which is of a primi- 
tive and fundamental order. We are busy all the time criticising 
something or the other. But this is not always marked by consis- 
tency, scientific rigour, or logic. The first expectation we 
have of a critic is that he should possess a genuine openness to 
beauty and a spontaneous sensitiveness to it, with an eye which 
can encompass both the obscene and the unobscene, the natural 
and the pervert. 

From this would follow qualities such as learning, the study 
of classical texts and the cultivation of aesthetic taste. Over the 
years, a feeling has been growing on me that a critic could 
perhaps afford to have a lesser degree of erudition or recondite 
study in the discipline or the shastras, but he cannot do without 
a sense of wonder in the presence of a work of art. The inter- 
action of sensibilities is a primary requisite of a literary critic. 
An historical perspective, knowledge of various disciplines and 
the acquisition of a wide range of erudition relevant for an 
analysis of the questions arising from the literary work—these 
will no doubt be useful to the critic when he sets out to talk 
about the almost charismatic impact the work has on his own 
sensibility. And yet, criticism is not like Physics or other sciences; 
it is not a mathematical equation. A critic has to encounter an 
object which is informed with a vital and organic consciousness, 
and has therefore to confront varying possibilities. 

The critic, I feel, is almost always engaged in a dialogue 
with two persons: with the writer and the reader. But even 
prior to that comes the critic’s dialogue with his own self. The 
critic would ask himself—What is it that keeps you busy this 
way? Who asked you to undertake this special task? If you 
offered to engage in it on your own, would it not be better to 
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“tall out yourself in relation to the literary work, about 


Spices ‘the mpact of the work on your personal sensibility? Are you 


the same self you were earlier, after reading the literary work? 
Or have you enriched yourself in any way? What are the marks 
left indelibly on your sensibility as a result of your experiencing 
this literary work? 

. .[f the literary critic expects others to listen to him and 
trust his word, it will only be when he has undergone some ex- 
perience of the kind described here. 

In responding to the different artistic dimensions, we relish 
also the varying facets of the temperament of the critic; his 
sweetness, his anathemas, his peevishness, his likes and dislikes, 
his distaste for all blandishments extraneous to art. The critic 
transacts all this business through words: the word of the crea- 
tive writer is primary, that of the critic is secondary. 

The word of the critic is, of course, dependent on that of the 
writer. Yet the critic lays before you his own sensibility which is 
in itself vital; he registers his own intellectual responses. True, 
in the process, he applies certain abstract principles, but no 
critic would set out to criticise only in order to apply this or that 
set of principles. A critic is essentially an empiricist. He works 
on the assumption that a work of art has a wide appeal for 
humanity at large... 

The critical process, in my opinion, involves the following 
sequential stages: The selection of the text, the reading of and 
responding to the text, the re-enactment of the work in the cons- 
ciousness of the critic, the taste-oriented (rasakiya) narration of 
the new personalised experience, and finally the evaluation of 
the work in a historical and objective perspective. 


To turn to the state of affairs nearer home on the Gujarati 
literary scene, we are reminded about a particularly brilliant 
literary tradition, but perhaps this is not the place for a full- 
length survey of it, nor is it necessary. I would like to confine 
myself here only to the present state of literary criticism. Suresh 
Joshi pioneered a re-examination of critical terms and concepts. 
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He continually kept up discussion of the proper perspective on 
what we might term as the ‘new’ literature. At the same time, 
we have to admit that he could not extend the critical apparatus 
he had himself evolved and thoroughly expounded, and apply it 
to specific literary works. The critical writings published these 
days point towards a preference for a discussion of the literary 
work or the poem itself, for a certain kind of modernistic 
element in the work, and for linguistic analysis with a structura- 
list bias. 

Gujarati literary criticism today differs from its counterpart 
of the earlier periods like the era of the Pandits, as it is known, 
or the era of Gandhiji, in one or two respects. There is greater 
preference being shown now for an examination of the various 
constituents of the literary text in the context of questions 
arising from the technique or the art itself, rather than in the 
wider context of life or of society as such. There is again a 
similar preference exercised in favour of the theories expounded 
by some of the western creative writers and critics rather than 
the principles of aesthetic response as laid down in the eastern 
classical texts. This should provide an occasion for re-examining 
the question of how far the specifically Indian tradition in poetics 
can be revived and applied. Literary criticism, at present, seems 
to have outgrown the wider framework of life as such. To take 
the traditional critical approach which was based on a constant 
awareness of the fact that aesthetics is an aspect of philosophy, 
and to put it alongside of the current literary approaches which 
concentrate more on aspects of technique and of structure, is to 
be reminded of the almost fundamental difference between the 
two. But the more important point to be noticed here is: 
Literary criticism today, where it is really valuable, prefers to 
put on record one’s individual response rather than giving a 
summary or a paraphrase of the work. This bears the stamp of 
the sophistication of the contemporary and a modernistic stance. 
_ At times, there is an attempt at juxtaposing a literary work with 
works from the other arts. Criticism today looks as if it is bent 
on having a say all its own, and it therefore seeks to avoid old 
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mannerisms which have lost their point and all its cliches. The 
language of criticism today is therefore marked by a new vigour 
and freshness of idiom. It has a more winning aspect to it, for 
it often talks in terms of a personal confession or of reminis- 
cence. The critic today prefers to stick to the field prescribed by 
his own literary taste or his competence. Perhaps, this is a 
feature shared by criticism in other regional literatures as well. 


Excerpts from ‘Vivechanni Prakriya’ 


Tr. from Gujarati by DIGISH MEHTA 


ey 


Award-winning Book 
in Hindi 


Raghuvir Sahay’‘s 


Log Bhool Gaye Hain 


(Poems) 
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Sri Raghuvir Sahay, born in 1929 at Lucknow, 
did his M.A. in English literature. He began his 
journalistic career at Lucknow with Navjivan 
and later moved to Delhi as Assistant Editor, 
Pratik. He served on the Editorial Board of 
Kalpana, Hyderabad. In 1963, he joined the 
Times of India Group as Special Correspondent, 
Navbharat Times, where he also worked as 
News Editor and later as Editor of Dinaman till 
1982. He has also been closely associated with 
the National School of Drama in various capa- 
cities and produced several programmes of 
poetry-reading on the stage, besides devising 
and presenting several News Commentary pro- 
grammes for the T.V. on national and _inter- 
national affairs. 

Sri Sahay began his literary career in his teens 
and has now 28 publications to his credit which 
include collections of poems, short stories, 
essays and translations. 

Log Bhool Gaye Hain is his latest collection of 
poems. For its clarity of vision and exquisite use 
of language, the work has been hailed as an 
outstanding contribution to contemporary Hindi 
literature. 
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Poetry as Art, and Much More 


GIRDHAR RATHI 


AN poetry change the society? 
No, where there is too much of art, no change will occur. 


Thus concludes the first poem in Log Bhool Gaye Hain (They 
no longer remember, 1982). Startling? Yes. But the lines should 
not be treated as a mere quotable quote. For Raghuvir Sahay 
is not one of those poets who are conventionally remembered 
for their witty, prophetic or rhetorical aphorisms to suit all sorts 
of occasions. And yet he is a poet widely quoted for such 
effects. The thing to remember here is, quoted out of context, 
his lines may not fully reveal their riches. They do not merely 
demand reading between the lines, or reading into, or building 
upon. They also demand those very concrete and unexpected 
contexts that the poet himself has woven into the text. 

It isa peculiar and rather uncommon quality. The text pro- 
pels the reader into experiential space, both wild and familiar; 
but it also retains a firm grip over the flights. An inter-play 
between abstraction and captivity, aesthetic rigour and, in a 
broader sense, political statement. These categories are men- 
tioned here to underline the complexity in his poetry, rather 
than to present a picture in dramatic contrasts. He is complex 
in the good sense, without being abstruse. And he has grown | 
ever more SO. 
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It is often remarked that he began with Doosra Saptak in 
1951, an anthology of seven poets edited by Agyeya, but has 
charted his own course away from the ‘mainstream’ Nai Kavita 
(New or Experimental Poetry) movement. Such statements 
naturally assume the primacy of group-identity over individual 
talent, and to that extent they are doubtful propositions. For 
what counts in creativity 1s excellence, and all excellences are 
unique. Movements differ among, and within, themselves. And 
without minimizing the validity of tradition (s), one can state 
that excellence is not mere quantity transformed into quality. 
Excellence in art is simultaneously original. 

Raghuvir Sahay belongs to the tradition of poets with deep 
human and aesthetic concern found in all literatures. Not for him 
the dichotomies like private and public. Instead of either/or divide, 
the neither/nor bind may better serve our taxonomic urge in his 
case. 

He is neither a romanticist, nor a pragmatist. Neither a 
revolutionist pinning all hopes on system/state, nor a reaction- 
ist steeped in cynicism and pessimism. His is a vision, if vision 
it could be called, which is comprehensive without being totaliz- 
ing. For example, his obsession with tyranny leads him to 
unmask it in its various loci: state, civil society and the indivi- 
dual self. Through many a stage. He is anguished, caustic and 
uncompromising in the face of tyranny, alienation, suicide 
(moral or physical). But he does not belittle the enormity of it 
all. The desire to fight, to change, is kept alive, without ever 
promising an utopia. Grappling with abstractions such as state 
and system, he eschews mystification. His world is peopled 
with recognizable objects, ideas, situations. His people are 
people with face. The handicapped and humiliated, the power- 
drunk and sycophant—they are palpable, real, this wordly. 

He is no doubt a self-conscious artist, trying to extract from 
poetry the values of art and much more. In many poems in this 
collection, he has used the ostensibly ‘un-poetic’ devices: tech- 
nical-looking vocabulary, broken rhythms and didactic-sounding 
prose. It is a calculated ‘risk’, the calculation being geared to 
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widen the horizons of the poetic idiom. However, as in his 
earlier collections like Atmahatya ke Viruddh (Against Suicide, 
1967) and Hanso, Hanso Jaldi Hanso (Laugh, be quick at it, 
1975), here too there are fine innovations in rhythm, rhyme, 
metre and music of the language. Idiomatic, chaste and collo- 
quial, his diction shows forth the power of a language rooted in 
age-old culture and at ease among alien influences. There is 
enough in these poems to startle the smug and the complacent. 
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from ‘Log Bhool Gaye Hain’ 


Three Poems of Raghuvir Sahay 


Loneliness 


Que said, I have not been keeping well 
I do not want that my children 
Should get used to this, my pain, 
Or should pity me, or put me out of their minds. 
This she said ten years ago. 


Today she describes again and again 

In great detail and for long what hurts her and how. 
As though her pain is an endless desert 

Which she alone inhabits. 

Looking at herself and wondering. 


‘Uska Nirjan’ 


Laughter: God 


GUDDENLY laughter explodes 
God is, and this sound is part of him 
He is and therefore this girl who laughs 
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Has survived to laugh. 


Her laughter is a holy ritual of fire 
That makes us whole. 


Listen carefully, there is nothing personal in her laughter. 
It does not arrest, rather it releases us. 

There is no pain in it either 

The pain arises within us long after the laughter is gone 
When face to face with God 

We find our insides straining with love. 


‘Prem’ 
The Face 

Ne Te 
| Reka face has begun to resemble a boy’s ena 


Perhaps this is her first venture 
At shedding her chains. 
In fact, a boy’s face is nothing in itself. 
The girl shall need along with that 
Expensive clothes and the English speech. 
The girl comes from a poor family 
She wants to become one with the ‘with-it’ class. 


Amongst the girls of the ‘with-it’ class, 

Who can change to boys at will, 

She is doomed to end up in sorrow 

Because even if she changes her face 

She shall only become 

A boy from her own class and not theirs, 

A far more gutless individual, deprived and depressed, 
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A helpless young girl. 


‘Chehra’ 
Tr. from Hindi by MRINAL PANDE 
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Award-winning Book 
in Kannada 


G.S. Sivarudrappa’‘s 


Kavyartha Chintana 


(Critical Essays) 
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Dr. G.S. Sivarudrappa, born in 1926 at Shikari- 
pur in Shimoga district of Karnataka, did his 
M.A. in 1963 and Ph.D. in 1960 at the Mysore 
University. He started his career as Lecturer in 
Kannada at the same University and worked till 
1963. Then, he went to the Osmania University 
as Reader and Head of Kannada Department. 
In 1965, he joined Bangalore University where 
he served first as Reader in Kannada and then 
as Professor and Head of the Department of 
Kannada and has been the Director, Centre of 
Kannada Studies, since 1971. 

Scholar, poet and critic, Dr. Sivarudrappa is the 
author of ten collections of poems, one biogra- 
phy and one travelogue. He is the recipient of a 
number of literary awards and honours includ- 
ing the State Sahitya Akademi Award in 1982 
and the Karnataka Rajyotsava Award in 1984. 

Kavyartha Chintana deals with the theories of 
literary criticism. For its clear, concise and 
compact style and masterly treatment of com- 
parative poetics, the work has been hailed as 
an outstanding contribution to contemporary 
Kannada literature. 
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On the Quintessence of Poetry 


M.V. SEETHA RAMIAH 


S. SIVARUDRAPPA is one of the major writers in the 

* contemporary Kannada literary field. As a student of Poet 
K.V. Puttappa, who was the Kannada Professor and Head of 
the Department of Kannada in the University of Mysore, 
Sivarudrappa imbibed much of his master’s romantic idealism 
and his broad-based comparative approach in literary criticism. 
By the time Sivarudrappa produced his doctoral thesis Saun- 
darya Samikshe (A Critique on Aesthetics, 1960), he had already 
published four collections of poems in the Navodaya (romantic) 
tradition and had established himself as a front-line poet 
among the young poets of the day, writing immediately after 
Independence. The post-Independence period witnessed a sud- 
den andrather unexpected cloud-burst on the horizon of Kan- 
nada poetry, and the New School of Kannada Poetry (Navya 
Kavya) came into being. 

While a few young poets turned committed votaries of the 
Navya school, a couple of poets including Sivarudrappa struck 
a path of their own, midway between the Navodaya and the 
Navya schools, which later on came to be known as the Saman- 
vaya brand of poetry. This phenomenon seems to be sympto- 
matic of the psyche guiding Sivarudrappa’s outlook on life and 
literature, and his excursions in the realms of poetry and poetics, 
and his essays in literary criticism. 
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But a word of caution seems to be necessary in using the 
term Samanvaya in the context of a comparative study of 
poetics as it developed in India and in Europe. The late Pro- 
fessor M. Hirianna, an authority on Indian Philosophy and 
Alankarasastra, regarded poetic experience, the enjoyment of 
poetry (kKavyananda) as layman’s Yoga. Indian poetics considered 
the poet as a seer (drashtara, rasarshi). This view-point is 
absent in European literary criticism. And so, Samanvaya 
or a mutual application of the concepts of western literary 
criticism and the Indian Alankarasastra mutatis mutandis is 
well nigh impossible, since the cultural ethos and philosophical 
background of the two traditions are entirely different from 
each other. All the same, a comparative study of both the 
theories of poetry is possible, and desirable as well. This is what 
Sivarudrappa has done in his Kavyartha Chintana (Thinking on 
the Quintessence of Poetry). 

In Kavyartha Chintana Sivarudrappa’s predilection for the 
basic concepts of the Indian tradition of poetics is obvious. Long 
before, in his book Vimarseya Poorva-Paschima (1961), he had 
pleaded for bringing into voguein Kannada literary criticism 
the use of the critical terminology found in the ancient texts of 
Indian Poetics. In that book, he holds the view that one need 
not apply western theories of poetry in critical appreciation of 
our poetical works. He has also urged the critics to give up the 
prevailing pet notion that western critical theories which are 
germane to the literature of the west could ipso facto become 
norms for our literary works. This line of thought naturally led 
him on to an in-depth comparative study, not seriously attempt- 
ed by any Kannada scholar so far, of some basic concepts of 
western literary criticism and Indian Alankarasastra as enun- 
ciated by Plato, Aristotle, Horace and Longinus of the west 
and Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana, Rajasekhara, Anandavardhana, 
Abhinava Gupta, Mammata, Bhattanayaka, Jagannatha Pandiia 
and others at home. Asa result of his single-minded study of 
the two systems of literary criticism he wrote nearly a score of 
articles dealing with the various aspects of poetic creation and 
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poetry, such as ‘Pratibha’ (Imagination), ‘Sphurti’ (Inspiration), 
*Vyutpatti : Ondu Parikalpane’, ‘Upame-rupaka-pratime’ (Simile, 
Metaphor, Poetic Image), ‘Ritiya Svarupa—Sailiya Samasye’ (The 
Problem of Style), ‘Manasika Dura’ (Psychic Distance), ‘Rasanu- 
bhava mattu Naitika Niluvugalu’ (Enjoyment of Poetry versus 
Ethical Considerations), ‘Kavisamaya’ (Poetic Conventions), 
‘Vastavavada mattu Svabhavokti’ (Realism and Realistic Des- 
cription), ‘Asambhavyate-Niyatikritaniyamarahitya’ (Delinea- 
tion of the Improbable and the Supernatural without regard 
to Natural Laws), ‘Kavyada Svarupa’ (The Nature of Poetry) 
and ‘Bharatiya Kavyamimamseyalli Sahitya Vimarse’ (Literary 
Criticism in Indian Poetics), etc. 

Though the book isa collection of thirteen select articles 
(some cited above) written by the author at different times in the 
course of two decades, and notwithstanding the fact that it 
lacks a synoptic approach to the subject-matter with a well- 
defined schematic treatment in historical perspective, it deals 
with almost all the major concepts of Poetics common to both 
the eastern and the western traditions, placing them in juxta- 
position, examining the points of agreement or disagreement 
in detail, and highlighting the special characteristics of each 
of them. As a result of this comparative study, the author has 
been able to put forth his own ideas not held by previous 
critics. Thus, the author's claim that the work not only contri- 
butes in a large measure to what little that has already been 
done in this special field of comparative study but also furthers 
the scope for that kind of study is justified to a great extent. 
For instance, the author’s elaborate and learned discussion on 
the desirability of equating the concept of Pratibha (also called 
Sakti, i.e., Creative Power), and Pratibhana by Indian rhetori- 
cians with what western critics have termed as Imagination, 
Intuition and Genius, brings out fully the similarities in these 
two concepts as explained by them, though the etymology of 
each of the terms has its own shade of meaning, which aspect 
the author could as well have touched upon. 

The next topic dealt with is Sphurti (Inspiration), which 
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according to the Indian view is Pratibha-Vyapara, an aspect of 
the imaginative faculty and the author is inclined to approve this 
view. The author seems to defend the belief of our poets that 
Sphurti or Rasavesa manifests by divine grace in the sense that 
you cannot otherwise explain how Sphurti triggers off the 
dormant Pratibha to explode as a creative activity. Modern 
critics do not recognize any divine motivation in the upsurge of 
inspiration. The author has duly noted this view. His treatment 
of the view of Coleridge regarding the difference in the con- 
notation of the terms Imagination and Fancy is illuminating. 
Likewise, his perceptive analysis of the conceptual inter-relation 
between Upame, Rupaka and Pratime, the ornamental language 
(Vakrokti or oblique expression) of poetry is original and ex- 
tremely illuminating. While Upame and Rupaka are figures of 
speech, Pratime (Poetic Image) is a newly formulated concept. 
While modern criticism would dismiss Kavisamaya (Poetic 
Convention) which came in handy as ready grist particularly 
for our second-rate Kannada poets of the past, as acliche and 
dead wood, Sivarudrappa has, perhaps quite rightly, some- 
thing to say in defence of its role in poetic expression. Svabha- 
vokti as a dimunitive form of unadorned realistic description is 
considered as a figure of speech by Indian rhetoricians; it is 
limited in scope; it cannot be equated with Realism (Vastava- 
yada) which is generally a mode of narration in prose works 
of fiction and which in effect reflects the national attitude of 
the writer, and is pervasive. The author rightly observes that 
both Svabhavokti and Realism are essentially a ‘True-to-life’ 
mode of literary expression. Sivarudrappa convincingly ex- 
plores the close resemblance inherent in ‘Psychic distance’ and 
Rasanubhava as operational principles in aesthetic experience. 
Psychic distance is equated by some scholars with the Sadharani- 
karana theory propounded by Bhattanayaka which fact is 
referred to by the author in a footnote. He could as well have 
discussed this topic at some length. 

All in all, Kavyartha Chintana deserves to be recognized as a 
pioneering work of distinction, a result of mature scholarship. 
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An Essay 
from ‘Kavyartha Chintana‘ 


Literary Criticism in Indian Poetics 


G.S. SIVARUDRAPPA 


BPE dicussion relating to poetry and the sahridaya has been 
called Kavyamimamse! in India. ‘MimamSe’ means study, 
discussion, inquiry. But the term “Kavyamimamse’ came to be 
used rather late, that is, in the ninth century. It is Rajasekhara 
who first uses the expression to designate the discussion about 
poetry. His work, too, bears the title Kavyamimamse. Prior 
to it, works relating to the study of poetry were called Alanka- 
rasastra. The word ‘Alankara’ can also mean ‘Alankarasastra’. 
The work of Bhamaha, the earliest Alankarika, bears the title 
Kavyalankara, and so of Rudrata. Vamana’s book is entitled 
Kavyalankarasutra. In short, Kavyamimamse was earlier 
known as Alankarasastra. This may be ascribed to the ancient 
scholars’ concept of Kavya—that Kavya was characterized by 
one or the other Alankara or verbal ingenuity, and was appre- 
hended only through Alankaras. But as these studies advanced 
and the appeal of poetry came to be located in other elements, 
Alankarasastra seemed too narrow a description of the discus- 
sion relating to poetry (Kavya) and this branch of study seems 


1. This is the tadbhava form, prevalent in Kannada, of the Sanskrit 
term, Kavyamimamsd. Similarly, in case of some other Sanskrit 
terms also, their tadbhava forms have been used in the course of this 
essay.— Ed. 
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to have come to be called Kavyamimamse, which, in fact, is the 
more appropriate and also the more comprehensive term. 

Our scholars divide all writing into Sahitya and Sastra, be- 
fore proceeding to the discussion of Sahitya. This gives rise to 
the question as why this study was called Kavyamimamse and 
not Sahityamimamse? An interesting fact is that in Sanskrit the 
word ‘Sahitya’ first of all means the discussion about literature; 
only recently did the term Sahitya come to refer to all writing.’ 
Moreover, in former times, literature was not regarded as 
having a wide denotation so as to include poetry, drama and 
other forms. Sahitya and Kavya were more or less synonymous. 
Drama also was regarded as Kavya, and a statement like 
kadvyesu nafakam ramyam was generally accepted. Not only 
dramatists like Kalidasa and Sriharsha were referred to as 
poets, but they have described themselves as such at the time 
of the composition of their works. Although in the early dis- 
cussions of Kavya, Nataka (a type of the Rupaka) and Kavya 
were regarded as different, once it came to be recognized that 
in essence they were the same, Alankarasastra which was devo- 
ted to the study of Kavya seems to have become Kavyami- 
mamse. We should note that the distinctive pleasure which 
Kavya afforded to the sahridaya came to be called rasa and, in 
the explanation of the nature of this aesthetic enjoyment, illus- 
trations were drawn from drama rather than poetry. Be this as 
it may, the term Kavyamimamse has rightly come to describe 
the study of the characteristics of literature. Today, we use it 
as the equivalent of the English term ‘Poetics’. 

Poetics was born in the west long before it appeared in 
India. By the time the ancient Greek philosophers turned to 
Poetics (fourth century B.C.), the great age of the fine arts had 
passed. Plato had to write his Dialogues in order to arrest the 
undesirable influence of the shabby imitations of the great 
poets and to restore the health of the community. For this 
durpose, Plato rejects both the tradition of poetry which began 


1. Essays in Sanskrit Criticism, Dr. K. Krishnamoorthy, p, 20. 
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with Homer and the world-renowned line of Greek dramatists. 
Thus, cogitation about poetry began in the west with the rejec- 
tion of poetry. Justifying his repudiation of poetry, Plato 
answers such questions as who is a good poet, what is the nature 
of good poetry and of poetic composition, and what effect 
should poetry have. 

The first important work on Poetics was written by Aristotle 
who built on the foundation of Plato’s ideas. Like Bharata- 
muni in India he was truly the founder of Poetics in the west. 
Aristotle’s Poetics is mainly concerned with the exposition of 
the quality, the form and the nature of poetry. Since he regar- 
ded poetry as reaching its culmination in Tragedy, the implica- 
tion is that a discussion of Tragedy can be applied to other 
forms of poetry also. A point of great interest is that the first 
work on Poetics in India, Bharata’s Natyasastra, is essentially a 
discussion of Drama. It should be noted that both in Greece 
and India, the two important cultural centres of the ancient 
world, Poetics originated with the discussion of Drama. Aris- 
totle’s object in his Poetics is not only to analyse the essence of 
poetry, but also to offer guidance to aspiring writers; similarly, 
Bharata’s Natyasastra is not only an exposition of the art of 
Natya, but also a handbook for staging plays. 

Two other branches of study, rhetoric which analyses the 
structure of spoken and written texts as well as figures of speech, 
and verbal ingenuity and aesthetics which isa study of beauty 
in the real world and in the arts, developed along with Poetics 
in the west. Here, in India, the elements of Aesthetics were 
absorbed in Poetics, and Aesthetics did not therefore develop 
as an independent study. In the discussion relating to literature 
in the west, Rhetoric by and large referred to the art of effec- 
tive expression. In Greece, Rhetoric was a part of the education 
of the young. !t was described as ‘the queen of arts’. It deals 
with the most effective use of language for speech. Rhetoric 
developed asa branch of Poetics and speech came to be seen 
as similar to poetry in the use of language with a definite object 
and for a pre-determined effect, so that discussion connected with 
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it was not very much different from the one relating to poetry. 
From Aristotle to Dante, Rhetoric retained its place in discus- 
sions relating to poetry. Thereafter, Poetics was divorced from 
Rhetoric and developed independently. It may be said that here 
in India Alankarasastra corresponds to the western Rhetoric. 
As Rhetoric receded in the West in discussions relating to 
literature and, by the seventeenth century, discussion of poetry 
shaped into Poetics, here in India, during the time of Ananda- 
vardhana (ninth century), Alankarasastra became Kavyami- 
mamse or Poetics. 

Along with the term Poetics, another expression is used to 
designate discussion about literature and that is Literary Criti- 
cism. We use the word Sahitya-Vimarshe as its equivalent. 
Though generally Mimamse, Charche and Vimarshe may be re- 
garded as synonymous, Kavyamimamse and Sahitya-Vimarshe 
have gained, in the Indian context, semantia distinctions which 
can be clearly defined. The distinction is recognized not only in 
the Indian, but also in the western context. While Kavyamimamse 
largely discusses how a poem takes shape in the poet’s mind 
and of the nature, the object and the function of poetry, Lite- 
rary Criticism is the study, analysis and evaluation of poetic 
compositions already realized. This latter discipline has flouri- 
shed in the west alongside Poetics. But in the Indian situation, 
Alankarasastra merged in Kavyamimamse, and Literary Criti- 
cism did not develop as an independent discipline as in the 
west. This is not tosay that elements of Literary Criticism are 
wholly absent from Indian Poetics. But the elements which did 
enter into Poetics were very limited and rudimentary. Indian 
Poetics gave itself up to a discussion of such questions as What 
is poetry? What are the tools of poetry? What are the uses of 
poetry? How does poetry affect the sahridaya? Discussions of 
Poetics are usually characterized by the listing of Alankaras, 
indicating the merits and demerits, classification of style on the 
basis of word-structure, identification of the dominant as well 
as other rasas, the application and explanation of princi- 
ples like rasa, dhvani and vakrokti, and the like. But Literary 
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Criticism focuses on completed compositions and mainly 
studies, against the background of the age, place and the 
Climate of its birth, the cause, stimulus and the influences, and 
success or failure of the work. What matter here are the study, 
analysis, evaluation and judgement. 

It would be a mistake not to recognize the fact that these 
characteristics of Literary Criticism, or what has come to be 
regarded as such did not have their present form in the west 
from the beginning. The word Literary Criticism which we use 
to designate a particular intellectual activity became current in 
European literature after the Renaissance, that is, after the 
sixteenth century. Rhetoric was the term in use in place of 
Criticism. The Greek word kriticos (Latin: criticus) means, in 
physiology, a branch of medical science, the physician’s ability 
to analyse the defects and weaknesses of the patient’s body. As 
applied to literature, it came to mean the investigation of the 
flaws of a work and so criticism has come to acquire the 
erroneous suggestion of ‘picking holes’. The advent of printing 
in the seventeenth century led to the appearance of large num- 
bers of printed books so that the reception of poetry ceased to 
be solely auditory and poetry could come to the reader through 
his own reading. At this junctureentered the critic who could 
perceive subtle meanings in poetry and expound them to the 
reader. So new terms appeared to designate the intellectual 
activity of comprehending a poem and taking the interpretation 
to the readers. The terms ‘critic’, ‘criticism’, ‘criticise’ and 
‘critical’ seem to have evolved, according to the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, between the middle of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. It may, therefore, be said that until Matthew 
Arnold wrote his critical studies in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the word ‘criticism’ did not acquire its present 
connotation. 


1. ‘Literary History and Literary Criticism’ by Amalendu Bose in 
Literary Criticism: European and Indian Tradition. Ed. by C.D. 


Narasimhaiah. Pp. 170 & 172, 
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But the important thing is that, although this particular 
word was not current or had not acquired the multifacetedness 
we now associate with It, the characteristics of criticism had 
always been present in western poetics. Throughout its history 
from Aristotle to the middle of the seventeenth century there 
were valuable essays in criticism. Literary criticism manifests 
itself in the plays of Greek dramatists as early as the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. The very subject of the Frogs, a comedy by Aristo- 
phanes, is a comparison of merits and the demerits of the works 
of the two dramatists, Aeschylus and Euripides, and the deter- 
mination of their ranks. This is the first play written with the 
avowed object of critical assessment. In his Poetics, Aristotle 
illustrates how critics go wrong in their criticism of Homer’s 
poems and indicates the character of the right kind of criticism. 
Speaking of the language of Homer’s works, Aristotle declares 
that, in order to understand Homer, we have first to familiarize 
ourselves with the practices, customs and beliefs of the civiliza- 
tion which he represented. “He was the first to declare that a 
work should be studied in the context of the culture which it 
represents.”’’ We can perceive, in the two or three instances so 
far referred to, elements of comparative criticism and of his- 
torical criticism in the thinkers of the early epochs in the west. 
In the writings of Longinus, Horace, Cicero aod Dante, we 
find, side by side with the exposition of theories of poetry, 
elements of literary criticism in abundance. After the seven- 
teenth century, the discussion of poetry has mainly shaped as 
Literary Criticism and in modern times acquired astonishing 
range and diversity. 

But, in India, apart from the efforts inspired by the west in 
the twentieth century, discussion of poetry has remained from 
Bhamaha to the nineteenth century at the level of Alankara- 
sastra and Kavyamimamse. In the realm of Indian Poetics, there 
is nothing worth a second look by way of critical approaches 
or elements of criticism. It is no small matter that such brilliant 


1. Paschatya Vimarsheya Madhya Yuga, V.M. Inamdar, pp. 14 & 15 
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concepts as rasa, dhvani, vakrokti and auchitya blossomed in 
our study of Poetics. Logically, theories of poetry should lead 
to Literary Criticism. The evolution of Literary Criticism from 
Poetics was possible in the west; it did not happen here. And 
the question is, Why? 

Some of the reasons for this are cultural, some literary. The 
first is a literary context which did not embrace a large number 
of readers as it does today. The question of the creation of taste 
or acritical awareness in reading can manifest only in a literary 
situation which includes alarge readership. It is only natural 
that in a social structure which preserves an environment in 
which works are composed in a ‘language of the gods’ like 
Sanskrit and the majority are forbidden to learn that ‘language 
of the gods’, the number of those who could write poetry and 
of sahridayas who read the compositions was _ exceedingly 
limited. When we consider the intellectual level and the back- 
ground of erudition required of a poet to compose in Sanskrit, 
it seems the understanding of his poetry also required consider- 
able erudition . . . In addition, when writing itself was an ordeal 
and the tools of writing posed problems, even those who could 
read could not come by books as easily as they do today... 

The main task of Literary Criticism is the inquiry into the 
degrees of excellence achieved by major works ina literary 
tradition, to show up the fine points of aesthetic excellence, to 
unveil the subtlest of subtle perceptions, to point out the 
achievement and the mastery of the poet in the background of 
his times and place, to place him in the line of poets, in short, 
to educate the taste of the reader in the task of understanding 
and expounding the work of a poet and to awaken his sense of 
discrimination. If this is to be achieved the critics have to choose 
the very best works for their study. This was something western 
Poetics did not overlook in its discussions of poetry. Masters 
like Plato, Aristotle and Horace carried on their discussions 
against the background of the works of the great poet-drama- 
tists. The works they chose to illustrate their poetic theories 
were those of Homer, Aeschylus and Sophocles. But although 
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the pioneers of Poetics here had before them the works of 
Vyasa, Valmiki, Asvaghosha, Bhasa, Kalidasa and others, they 
do not seem to have drawn upon them for the exposition of 
their literary theories. The best works of the mightiest poets are 
not cited even by way of illustration by Bhamaha, Dandi, 
Udbhata and Rudrata. Although Bhamaha says, “It is only the 
practice of the great poets which will reveal to us the nature of 
poems’? and Anandavardhana says that dhvani which is a 
vyangartha visesha is found only in the compositions of great 
poets, one has to examine under a microscope the works of 
Alankarasastra for illustrations culled from the compositions of 
great poets. Instead, what we find everywhere are unconnected 
verses, and particularly stanzas which set forth puerile love 
affairs. Not that there are no verses garnered from the great 
poets to serve as illustrations. Single stanzas taken from poets 
like Kalidasa, Valmiki and Vyasa are to be found in Ananda- 
vardhana’s Dhvanyaloka. What is striking is that Indian Poetics 
has conducted its discussion with reference to stray verses and 
has not related it to entire poems or episodes taken from the 
works. So it may be said that the practice of attempting a study 
of an entire work of a poet did not take root at all. It seems to 
have been a matter of pride for Indian writers on Poetics to 
compose their own illustrative verses for their expositions. We 
may note the proud assertion of Jagannatha, the author of 
Rasagangadhara, that ‘‘a new poem, Bhamini Vilasa, was com- 
posed to provide illustrative passages here. I have not quoted 
a single passage for illustration from any other poem.’ But 
Vamana has a fine way of drawing illustrations from the great 
poets without resorting to composing them himself. Whether 
the author cited his own compositions or passages from other 
poets, Indian Poetics carried on its discussion with reference to 
isolated verses. Perhaps the reason was: the Sanskrit poet did 
not find a metre which was conducive to the free flow of the 


1. Kavyalankara by Bhamaha, II. 45. Tr. K. Krishnamoorthy. P. 35. 
2. Rasagangadhara by Jagannatha. Tr. T.G. Siddapparadhya. P, 1, 
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narrative. When the poet employs the sloka—the great epics 
have been composed in this metre—two lines appear to be the 
unit of poetic structure. The couplet may, therefore, have come 
to be accepted as a poem. “Even in the epics, the stanza is the 
minimal unit of expression. It looks as if, in the history of 
Indian poetic tradition, the stanza rather than the entire poem 
came to be regarded as the soul of poetry. They did not set such 
store by the entire poem. Asa matter of fact, the story is not 
the centre of the poem; it is an excuse for Stringing together 
stanzas.”’' So the stanza came to be considered the index of the 
poet’s genius. The study of the alankara, riti and verbal in- 
genuity of these stanzas became important. Considering svabha- 
vokti, Bhamaha says, ““The sun set; the moon is bright; birds 
return to their nests—are these utterances poetry? They are 
described as information” (2.87); explaining auchitya Kshe- 
mendra says, “To call the moon ‘chitachakra’ is inappropriate. 
Does any educated man compare the moon to fire?’”’ Such state- 
ments make it clear that stanzas cannot be correctly understood 
when they are torn from the context. 

With the exception of Anandavardhana who referred to pra- 
bhanda dhvani, our Alankarikas did not realize at all that a 
work is single and organic. But western Poetics recognized this 
even inits early stages. What is more, “the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Aristotle’s critical method was that a work should be 
viewed as a whole and its worth assessed on the basis of its 
total effect.’ So far as we can make out, the reason for the 
absence of the true characteristics of Literary Criticism in Indian 
poetics can be largely explained by the fact that discussion was 
based on isolated verses. A discussion of poetry with reference 
to isolated verses can only point out their particular features and 
cannot pave the way for Literary Criticism. What this method 
can do is to recognize their respective figures of speech, the 


1. A Glossary of Indian Figures of Speech, Edwin Garow. Introduction, 
pp. 71 & 72. 


2. Paschatya Vimarsheya Prachina Parampara, V.M. Inamdar, p. 66. 
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special features of word structure, to explain this merit or that 
defect, to point out the use of vakrokti, to define the rasas here 
and there, to indicate the forms of dhvani. It can achieve only 
this kind of analysis but can contribute nothing to the under- 
standing or the enjoyment of the work as a whole. It is unfor- 
tunate that, although comprehensive theories of poetics like 
vakrokti and dhvani, which western critics are discovering only 
now, blossomed in Indian poetics centuries ago, there was no 
attempt at applying them to a work as a whole. 

Inspirationism and the nexus of the poet, the sahridaya and 
the uses of poetry with religion probably hindered the growth 
of literary criticism in India. Poetry was regarded in India as an 
overflow of the mind of the poet, himself an exceptional 
person, ina state of frenzy or rage or inspiration, occurring 
because of the accumulated merit of earlier births or refine- 
ment or divine grace, and having for its supreme reward 
dharma, artha and moksha. The use of such poetry for the sahri- 
daya is this that the aesthetic experience afforded by the work 
refines his mind and endows him with the sense of right and 
wrong so that he can keep to the path of righteousness. In this 
climate in which the poet was regarded as a superhuman being 
and poetry as a tool of righteousness, the discussion relating to 
poetry only reinforced these beliefs. It is perfectly natural that, 
when there was hesitation in accepting poetry as the expression 
of a man’s experiences, on the one hand, the poet should be 
regarded as a conductor of divine grace and, on the other, the 
reader should be regarded as a receiver of this divine grace with 
hands folded and the head bowed in grateful reverence. The 
poems which were born in this climate have strengthened this 
faith. Poetry is the gift of divine grace; poets are only the 
chosen instruments of that Voice; listening to such poetry brings 
the same merit asa dip in the Ganga or the reverential study of 
the Vedas; all sins are washed away and one is endowed with a 
clear sight—such is the refrain of the promises of all poetic 
works. How can a mere sahridaya examine and criticise a gift 
vouchsafed by the Goddess of Learning Herself? All that he 
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could do is to receive the poem with devout earnestness, like 
Janamejaya listening to the Mahabharata. Or else he must read 
it with devotion, and should find fulfilment by attaining the 
right kind of spiritual stimulation through devout study. Such 
an attitude only reduced the reading of poetry to a ritual. 

How could Literary Criticism grow when poetry was regard- 
ed as just something to be listened to (it need hardly be pointed 
out that the social situation of the time was also responsible for 
this) and the study of poetry was not an intellectual activity but 
a ritual demanding veneration? 

Although Indian Poetics affirms that rasanubhava or aesthetic 
enjoyment is the supreme reward of poetry, it is interesting that 
the poets themselves continued to state that a spiritual reward 
was the goal of their poetry. Throughout the history of western 
poetics, it has been continually debated upon whether delight 
or moral instruction is the reward of poetry, but this quarrel 
does not seem to have affected the development of criticism as 
such. The advocacy of the moral approach that, since the poet 
has in view the true prosperity of man, poetry can improve the 
individual’s life is common to Indian and western poetics. Here 
in India especially the religious and moral background has 
deeply influenced the shaping of the material and the aims of the 
fine arts, and has firmly implanted the impression that the en- 
joyment of poetry or the arts is a kind of yoga. 

Besides, most of the principles of Indian poetics do not 
seem to promote criticism. A bald statement that a work affords 
aesthetic pleasure or that a particular rasa is dominant is no 
criticism. Nor does calling attention to the figure of speech or 
peculiarities of style fulfil the purpose of criticism. Not that they 
have nothing to do with criticism. Attempts at understanding a 
work or analysing it are, no doubt, attempts at criticism. But 
they are only the very first steps. Most of the concepts of Indian 
poetics can only assist in defining the appeal of isolated verses; 
they cannot conduce to criticism which is based on an inter- 
pretation and assessment of the work in its entirety. 

It is not that Indian poetics is totally devoid of critical 
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essays. The cogitation relating to the merits and demerits of a 
work in Indian poetics is related to criticism. Kuntaka is of the 
view that the secret of style is to be sought in the character of 
the poet; Anandavardhana argues that the evaluation of a poem 
should be based on the meaning implicit in the work; Kshe- 
mendra argues that auchitya is the very breath and life of poetry, 
and his examination of the illustrations he provides anticipates 
modern practical criticism; these efforts show some characteris- 
tics of genuine criticism. With these we have also to take note 
of the tradition of writing commentary and notes and inter- 
pretations so that a sort of interpretative criticism took root. 
In such aclimate, Indian poetics mainly focussed attention on 
the nature and the experience of poetry. The chief goal of 
Indian poetics came to be to educate the poet to write good 
poetry, by providing him with a series of do’s and don’ts—by 
arming him with guide-lines on the choice of the subject or 
plot, on methods and modes, on elaboration and abridgment, 
on the happy blending of rasas and such other things, and by 
offering illustrations. It looks as if it was assumed that a work 
which conformed to these guide-lines would require no further 
examination, that it sufficed to define the characteristics of good 
poetry or to compose poetry endowed with these characteristics, 
that earnest readers of poetry would themselves judge between 
good poetry and bad, and that, therefore, there was nothing more 
to say about it. Indian poetics gave the sahridaya the most 
important place and made sahridayanubhava the centre of its 
discussion of rasa which is the very essence of poetry; and yet 
its discussion was all for poets and not for sahridayas. It will 
not be an idle surmise that had Kavyamimamse included ele- 
ments of Literary Criticism, the very complexion of literature 
would have been different. 


Excerpts from 
‘Bharatiya Kavyamimamseyalli Sahitya Vimarshe’ 


Tr. from Kannada by L.S. SESHAGIRI RAO 
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Dr. Mohd. Zaman Azurdah, born in 1945 at 
Amritsar, had an illustrious academic career. He 
obtained the degrees of M.A. (Urdu), B.Ed and 
Ph.D, from Kashmir University. After working 
in various Government, semi-Government and 
private organisations he joined the Postgraduate 
Department of Urdu, Kashmir University, as 
Lecturer in 1973. 

Well-versed in Kashmiri and Urdu, Dr. Azurdah 
writes in both the languages with equal ease 
and has more than ien publications to his credit 
which include essays, short stories, biographies, 
besides Radio talks and translations. His Ph.D. 
thesis on Mirza Salamat Ali Dabeer won him 
Awards from the Urdu Academies of U.-P., 
West Bengal and Andhra Pradesh. 

Essay is his second collection of essays in 
Kashmiri covering a wide range of subjects. For 
its wit and satire, symbolism and simplicity, the 
work has been hailed as an outstanding con- 
tribution to contemporary Kashmiri literature. 
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Review 


The New Graft 


M.K. TIKKU 


HE belles-lettres, light-hearted in mood or temperament, 
informal or even conversational in approach, and generally 

a-formal in structure, is a genre of creative writing that has not 
had many practitioners in Kashmiri. There are indeed some 
isolated instances of such writing that come to our notice from 
time to time, but most of these are broadcast scripts. Many of 
the short essays in this volume by Mohammad Zaman 
Azurdah, too, were originally written for the radio. In a situation 
where book-publishing is still a very fragile enterprise, radio al- 
most automatically becomes the principal vehicle for such lite- 
rary outpourings. Where Azurdah takes credit, however, is that 
unlike most contemporary essayists in Kashmiri, he has been 
persistently practising it. 

Essays is the second collection of Azurdah’s writings in that 
genre. And this one comprises 19 pieces. Almost all of them 
are written in a lighter vein, somewhat after the manner of the 
eighteenth century English essayists. The titles of many of these 
would indicate the mood of the piece: “‘Chamchagiri’ (Syco- 
phancy), ‘Aena’ (Mirror), “Zeiw’ (Tongue), “Tschay’ (Shadow), 
and ‘Greid’ (Vulture). The only exception is ‘Zaban te Tehzib’ 
- (Language and Civilization) which deals with the subject in a 
somewhat academic manner. 

The book also carries a Preface wherein the author has traced 
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the history of the essay as a literary genre from its French origin 
through English writers since the time of Francis Bacon. There 
are some factual mistakes in this part of the writing some of 
which may be pointed out here. The French originator of the 
genre, of course, was Montaigne (and not Montaign), who 
published his first compendium of essays in 1580 (and not 1571). 
The title of that volume and the subsequent ones in the series 
was Essais (and not Assais). The word essai in French as noun 
means test, experiment, sample, attempt. As verb, essayer accord- 
ingly means fo try, to attempt. In the English language the term 
essay came to be used as the name of the literary genre. As 
verb in the same form or as assay, it means the same as in 
French: to attempt. 

In his Preface, Azurdah takes great pains to establish stylistic 
or structural distinctions between maquala (treatise), mazmoon 
(composition) and the essay—the last named being reserved for 
the fluent, and somewhat fluid, style particularly characteris- 
tic of belles-lettres. While recognizing the broad categories, it 
has to be pointed out that one cannot talk of any basic generic 
differences among the three. They generally overlap in style as 
well as in the choice of subject. As a matter of fact, what sub- 
sequently came to be recognized under its French label used to 
be called ‘treatise’ by some of the early essayists of the sixteenth 
century. Judging by the criteria put forward by the author, the 
first essay in the volume, ‘Zaban te Tehzib’, could easily be cate- 
gorized as a maquala as against the rest of the pieces which 
would fit more aptly under the ‘essay’ label as defined by the 
author. 

And it is in the latter pieces as against the first one ‘Zaban te 
Tehzib’ that Azurdah’s prose has the sparkle not unoften mixed 
with the tinge of light humour or satire, that was the forte of 
writers like Addison in the English language. 
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An Essay from ‘Essay’ 


Kangri 


MOHD, ZAMAN AZURDAH 


Rees ee invented the Kangri’ must have been a great 
craftsman. When one scrutinizes each of its parts, it pre- 
sents itself before him in a new shape every time. Whenever I 
delve deep into its structure, I cannot help extolling the high 
sense of beauty of its maker. It is a pity though that the 
Kashmiri is not without his rivals, and they were born even 
before his own birth. Outsiders arrogate to themselves all the 
good qualities found in the native. The business rivals, eager to 
make a fast buck, have introduced sub-standard goods into the 
valley and gradually all quality-products have vanished. 

Take, for example, the world-famous ambri apple or 
mushka-budji, that delectable variety or rice cherished so fondly 
in bygone days. Now these have become a dream. Goto the 
Repore area and there you will find everything except grapes, 
for which it used to be once famous. The white apples are 
also not available now, and new breeds of fish brought from 
outside have driven the indigenous variety out of rearing ponds. 

Mercifully, the Kangri has until now survived the countless 
onslaughts made on it by western civilization. The dressing gown 
came to replace the pheran (loose Kashmiri kurta under which 


1. A. firepot of baked clay placed in a tightfitting wicker-jacket, indi- 
genous to Kashmir, where it is used as a heating appliance—Ed. 
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the Kangri is placed), but it did not have the capacity to accom- 
modate this heating device. It was too long and too narrow for 
the purpose. 

Another assault followed. The Kashmiri was jolted out of 
the age-old habit of sitting on the floor, with a namda, gabba, 
Carpet or even a mat spread on the floor. He used to squat com- 
fortably against the wall with the Kangri perched cosily under 
the pheran. With the introduction of the chair, he lost this 
squatting posture and, so to say, got suspended in mid-air where 
Kangri could not play its role. While he was naturally elated of 
his elevation, he could hardly realize what he had lost in the 
process. 

The electric heater has also threatened the existence of the 
Kangri. The saving grace, however, is the despicably low voltage 
in the valley. One has to search with the help of acandle to 
locate a properly-lit electric bulb. In these circumstances, how can 
the poor electric heater discharge its function? In short, god has 
come to the rescue of the Kangri which would otherwise have 
been lying in some forgotten nook of the house or else one 
would have had to visit a museum to see it. The fact remains 
that if the Almighty wants to save anything, no one, local or 
from outside, can harm it. 

To warm up one’s body and save one’s life from the biting 
cold, the Kangri can prove even less expensive than medication 
in a charitable hospital. But'I fail to understand why man looks 
down on every nice and lovely thing. Some simply do not 
realize that the Kangri, with its fiery contents, is not at all meant 
to be used for tossing at someone else’s head. But what can I 
say to such people? In these matters, everyone is guided by his 
own nature. 

Kangri, to me, is like a handsome and fair-complexioned 
bride. Its round, beautiful silvery arms are simply ravishing. 
With its hands perched against its sides, it stands in front of a 
man so charmingly that he feels like gazing at it endlessly. Its 
nose reminds one of ‘Qazzakh’s arrow’ to which Kashmiris 
invariably liken the beloved’s nose. But they conveniently forget 
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that this very arrow can also take one’s life. 

Alas! there is no equivalent in Kashmiri language for ‘beauty’, 
which fact is deeply regretted by my friend Qazi Ghulam 
Mohammad. When we see a beautiful object, we are not satisfied 
with anything less than ‘murderous like poison’ or ‘ravishing 
like lightning’ for describing it. But by saying all this, are we 
not digressing from the topic of discussion here, that is the 
Kangri? It has two eyes that bear close resemblance to almonds. 
It also has ears which are sometimes adorned by admirers with 
ear-rings. 

The respectable city-dame is, like the Kangri, generally dain- 
ty, but she has earned a bad nameas a gormandizer. The Kangr1 
however, is frugal. Put a little soft coke or a handful of cinders 
into it at daybreak and it will keep you warm the whole day. 

Coyness is the characteristic quality of this bride. Its eyes 
remain glued to the ground. It is without blemish. It provides 
warmth. Again, like a new bride, it is loving and obedient. It 
confines itself to the four walls of the house and does not peep 
out of the window. It always tends to hide itself. Unable to 
bear separation, it keeps close to its companion’s body under the 
Pheran. 

On chilly winter nights, it affords great solace and satisfaction 
to the owner. It costs only a few chips and a handful of soft 
coke. It is a strange anomaly that while we describe it in our 
conversation as ‘feminine’, it serves both men and women with 
equal zeal and zest. 

For one not familiar with its working, it can prove disas- 
trous. Once I was posted to the Gool Gulab Garh area in Jammu 
province where I had carried my Kangri along. One day, a guest 
arrived. He had never seen a Kangri before. In the evening, 
when he discovered it, he hugged it to his bosom. He liked it so 
much that at bedtime he put it under the quilt and went to sleep. 

At midnight he awoke with a shriek thinking that some 
‘devil’ had got into his bed. Instantly, he threw the quilt away. 
On hearing his shrieks, I also got up, somewhat in panic. A peer 
living in the adjoining apartment, stirred by the commotion, 
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also rushed in. The guest was sweating profusely and his heart 
beat furiously. I failed to make anything out of the situation. 

The peer grasped the anguished guest’s arm and said to him, 
*‘Did you by any chance stray into the graveyard during the day? 
Some devil has cast its evil eye on you. Tomorrow I shall exor- 
cise this malicious spirit. Keep a sacrificial goat ready. Even if 
it is a small one its colour should be black. Since mutton does 
not suit me, you should buy a kilo of chicken for me.”’ 

While the peer was thus discoursing, smell and smoke began 
to emanate from the burning quilt. I reached for the quilt and 
found the Kangri enveloped in it. Thecat was out of the bag. 
The peer felt small thinking about the loss of his imaginary 
chicken, while my own real quilt got burnt. I felt much worse 
when I saw that the fire had also disfigured my darling Kangri. 

Like the humans, the Kangri also gets worn out with age 
One day its willow covering falls off and only the inner con- 
tainer of baked clay remains. Sometimes when the container 
accidentally breaks, only the covering is left dangling in the 
hand. But no Kashmiri can forget the Kangri’s full-bloomed 
youth, its gay colours and its willow ‘clothing’. He is not tired of 
recalling all its attributes. Surely, it should have been our 
national emblem; only we do not appreciate its great importance. 
Our leaders could at least use it as their election symbol. 

The truth is that the Kangri has been mainly responsible for 
saving the pheran from extinction. It has sustained our economy 
which the shortage of electricity would have reduced to shambles. 
Without it, the mouths of Kashmiris would remain frozen for 
half the year, ruling out the possibility of holding elections in 
February or the passage of the budget in the assembly. Such 
activity is made smooth only by the heartwarming assistance 
rendered by the Kangri. In many local mob melée too, the 
Kangri comes in handy as a cheap, durable, potent and decisive 
weapon. In spite of all this, none is willing to grant it its due. 


‘Kangri’ 
Tr. from Kashmiri by T.N. KAUL 
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Pundalik Narayan Naik’s 


Chowrang 


(One-act Plays) 
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Sri Pundalik Narayan Naik, born in 1952 at 
Volvoi, Ponda, Goa, took to writing at an early 
age. After a brief career as a teacher of Hindi, 
Marathi and Konkani at St. Cruz High School, 
Santa Cruz, Ilhas, Goa, he joined the All India 
Radio, Panaji. Presently he edits A/tu, a literary 
bi-monthly in Konkani devoted to poetry. 
Playwright, novelist and short story writer, Sri 
Naik has published over 15 books including 
Ransundari and Achchev which won him the 
Kala Akademi Awards in 1975 and 1978 res- 
pectively. He is the recipient of many more 
coveted prizes and awards: Literary Prize of the 
Konkani Bhasha Mandal, Goa, for seven times 
between 1975 and 1983 and the Annual 
Akashvani Award for his one-act play VWorno- 
kotto in 1980. 

Chowrang is a collection of five one-act plays 
on contemporary themes. For its realistic treat- 
ment, social relevance and satire without cyni- 
cism, the book has been hailed as an outstand- 
ing contribution to contemporary Konkani 
literature, 
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Review 


Voice of Revolt 


MANOHARRAI SARDESSAI 


[BEN SLES NAIK is the youngest among Konkani men of 
letters to have received the Sahitya Akademi Award. He 
was 33 this April. Even with the vigour of youth in him, we 
witness the maturity that goes with old age and experience. And 
he is the most rustic of our writers. He hails from the pictures- 
que village of Savoi-Verem on the banks of the river Mandovi. 
He belongs to a family of farmers and as a boy, besides helping 
the elders with the work in the fields, he had also to look after 
the cattle as cowherd thrashing wayward bulls with his stick 
to bring them back to the right path. “I have not given up my 
profession. Now with my pen, I thrash my fellow-beings going 
astray and on my heart I bear the marks of that thrashing,” 
says Pundalik Naik. 

Like many young Konkani writers, Pundalik Naik is a com- 
mitted writer, as much concerned with the creation of a work 
of art as with changing the present unjust, immoral social 
system. In his novel Achchev (Destruction) and in his plays like 
Khann, Khann Mati (Dig, Dig, Dig) and Shabai, Shabai Bahu- 
jansamaj (In the Name of the Masses), he describes the changing 
face and the changing heart of Goa as a result of an unpreceden- 
ted mining boom. He raises his voice loud and clear against the 
oppression, and exploitation of the masses in the name of the so- 
called industrialization. His is the voice of revolt—revolt against 
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casteism, landlordism, bossism and modern ministerial dictator- 
ship. His feelings are best expressed in the poem ‘Bangar Boil’ 
(The Youthful Bull) wherein he says, “You cannot castrate this 
bull, nor sell it. Let him roam where he wills’. Starting as a 
poet, later trying his hand at novel and shortstory writing, 
Pundalik Naik is at present devoting himself fully to the stage. 
He says: “‘I wish to make the Konkani stage a movement. If 
I stage my plays in one village this yearI hope the villagers 
will be inspired to stage plays themselves next year. I present 
to the people their life in their own language. Thus I strike a 
dialogue with thousands of hearts.” 

Chowrang is described by the Sahitya Akademi in its Award- 
citation ‘“‘as a collection of five one-act plays on contemporary 
themes. For its realistic treatment, social relevance and satire 
without cynicism, the book has been hailed as an outstanding 
contribution to contemporary Konkani literature.” 

‘Chowrang’ is a seat with four legs and the word, therefore, 
suggests the stage. Each one of these five plays has a philoso- 
phical or a social theme of a universal character. In this respect, 
Pundalik Naik’s full-length plays are markedly different from 
his one-act plays. The full-length plays such as Achchev, Khann 
Khann Mati, Shabai Shabai Bahujan Samaj or Suring are rooted 
in the Goan soil and have a strong local colour. The language 
used is raw, rustic, at times bordering on the slang. It would be 
difficult to translate these plays into another Indian language and 
still more difficult to have them staged with success. Pundalik 
Naik has written his one-act plays on universal themes and in 
standard Konkani with a view to getting them translated into 
other languages and having them staged in their states. They are 
slices of life common to the whole of mankind. The characters 
in these plays have no proper names of their own. They are 
designated as ‘He’ or ‘She’ and ‘Young Man’ or ‘Boss’. They 
could belong to any country, to any society, and the action 
could have taken place anywhere in the world. The absence of 
a definite locale, though an advantage to a certain extent, has 
also its shortcomings. The characters are rather personified 
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ideas than persons themselves. This does not, however, mar in 
any way the intended effect, for Pundalik Naik uses the dramatic 
technique with consummate skill and has the necessary vigour 
and economy of language to carry the spectator with him in 
breathless expectation. 

Eke Zunvear Zoim (On an Island where. ..) deals with the 
basic problems of liberty and revolt. A young man comes to an 
island and is painfully surprised to see men and women yoked 
to the plough like animals. They are mercilessly whipped by the 
Master. They weep and wail, but do not revolt. The young man 
says defiantly to the Master: “‘I shall awaken this island. I shall 
make these people and make them aware of the tyranny under 
which they labour.’’ And the boss replies, “‘J have no intention 
of opposing you, for I know you will do what you will, in spite 
of me. It’s but natural to think that their freedom lies in my 
destruction.”” The young man retorts, “I shan’t refrain from 
that if need be.’”’ The young man urges the people to revolt and 
murder. And the Master, as he lies dying at the feet of the 
victor, utters these words: “Come here. You are my son. Of 
your own will, you have taken the burden off my shoulders.”’ 
And as the people shout slogans of revolt, the young man silen- 
ces them thus: “Stop that noise. Your boss is ordering you. 
Henceforward, this island will obey my orders.”’ And the people 
await another saviour. But the saviour will not come, for the 
outsider cannot save. The revolt must come from within. 

In the play Paunni (Auction), it is a freedom-fighter who 
is being auctioned. The onlookers blame the freedom-fighter for 
all the ills that have befallen them after the advent of freedom. 
The unkindest cut comes when his own son asks him, ‘‘Daddy! 
What did you do for your country?” The freedom-fighter 
is speechless, but realizes that the new generation is concern- 
ed with the well-being of the country and he whispers with 
satisfaction: ‘““Now I can die without regrets. What I did was 
not in vain. The seeds we sowed have sprouted in these young 
hearts. They will some day grow into trees which will touch 
the sky.’”’ 
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Mourno Kotto (The Gateway to Death) deals with the pro- 
blem of life and death in a poignantly imaginative way. On the 
bank of a river, a man hasconstructed a platform. Any one 
jumping into the river from this platform is sure to die and ins- 
tantly. An advertisement appears in the newspapers: “If you 
wish to commit suicide, come and meet us.” A young man 
arrives on the scene. He wants to commit suicide and he feels 
that the man will help him to live. But the man suggests he 
should jump into the river from the platform of death. The 
young man does not want to die and he recounts the many 
deceptions he has suffered in his life. Three scenes are enacted 
on the stage: his first interview, his first love and his encounter 
with his father. At last, the young man takes a plunge into the 
river. But a little after, he comes back, all drenched. The 
waters of the river and the trees have taught him that life is 
worth living. He is reborn. 

Ani Ek Por Nagddench Urta (And a Child remains naked) 
is a scathing satire against our leaders and rulers. It is the gol- 
den jubilee of the Chief Minister. The villagers make long 
speeches in praise of the ruler and profusely garland him. An 
old woman comes uninvited on the stage and harangues to the 
Chief Minister. She has but one request to make. She wants to 
have the cloth of the banner to make a skirt from it for her 
naked granddaughter. On a sign from the Chief Minister, his 
henchmen throw her out and “the child continues to be naked’’. 

In Khamsutrim (Puppets), a love story is presented in several 
ways, each ending in a different manner—suicide, renunciation, 
abortion. From facile idealism we are taken to the stark rea- 
lism that characterizes the present times. 

Pundalik Naik’s plays are written for the stage. An able 
director and talented actors alone can bring out to the fullest 
what is left unsaid and deliberately so. These plays are a chal- 
lenge to the producers, and for the spectators an experience to 


treasure. 
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Sri Arsi Prasad Singh, born in 1911 at Village 
Arout in Mithila, Bihar, was drawn into freedom 
struggle early in life. After a brief career as 
Lecturer in Hindi at Koshi Degree College, he 
worked with the A.I.R. at its Allahabad and 
Lucknow stations. 

Sri Arsi Prasad Singh started writing in his 
teens. He has to his credit thirty books in Hindi 
which include poetry and fiction. In 1936, he 
began writing in Maithil! as well and has so 
far published four collections of poems in it. 
Pioneer of a new trend in Maithili poetry, Sri 
Arsi Prasad Singh received many awards and 
was presented with a commemoration volume 
in 1984 at his village Arout. 

Suryamukhi is a collection of poems. For its 
vivid imagery, technical mastery and mature 
expression, the work has been hailed as an 
outstanding contribution to contemporary Mai- 
thili literature. 
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In Tune with the Rhythm of Nature 


RAMAKANT MISHRA 


RSI PRASAD SINGH is one of the foremost among the liv- 

ing poets of Maithili today. Though classical in background 
and orientation, he has also written poems which are modern 
in technique and idiom. But Arsi’s forte is the lyric. It is the 
lyric that has kept Maithili poetry alive since Vidyapati in the 
14th century. 

Arsi writes in desil baina, the familiar idiom of the common 
man which was the ideal of Vidyapati, too. There are poets in 
the language who still prefer to use words which are tatsam and 
literary. Technical virtuosity, lyrical intensity and variety, melli- 
fluence and verbal felicity are ingredients of Vidyapati’s rare 
poetic excellence, and Arsi, it seems, emulates the great poet. 
In style, technique and tone, some lyrics of his Suryamukhi, 
like ‘Harigeetika’ and ‘Anuradha’, are apparently modelled on 
the padas of Vidyapati. 

Suryamukhi (Sunflower) is a collection of 98 poems. A 
majority of them are in rhyme and metre of the traditional 
kind. There are also poems like ‘Rituraj Darsan’ (Advent of 
the Spring), ‘Asheemaka Ahwan’ (Call of the Infinite), ‘Arthika 
Arth’ (Meaning of Death) and ‘Samkranti’ (Transition) which 
are in blank verse. These poems have a freshness and charm 
because of the use of striking images. In the poem ‘Samkranti’, 
revolution is a guest, undesired and terrible; it is a Durvasa 
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whom we cannot afford to displease. It is an unwanted child 
whom the author must nourish. In ‘Arthika Arth’, a poor man’s 
life is like Sati’s (Shiva’s Consort) dead body which he must 
carry as Christ carried his cross. 

Then there are poems of invocation, poems describing the 
cycle of seasons, poems which give an anguished expression of 
sorrow to the devastations caused by the river Kosi and 
poems which are frankly critical of negligence and corruption 
enshrined in the administration. There are also some 36 poems 
included under the general title Muktaka Muktavali which have 
a number of /akshana poems in the tradition and style of Sans- 
krit poets. Late Sitaram Jha had popularised such poems, and 
it seems Arsi is influenced by him. 

The fare which Arsi offers is rich and varied. The essential 
genius of the poet is lyrical rather than discursive. He prefers 
to sing in rhyming measures rather than shout and rant in blank 
verse. This is borne out not only by his Award-winning Surya- 
mukhi but also by a general appraisal of his other works, 
Maatika Deep (Earthen Lamps, 1958) and Poojak Phool 
(Flowers for Prayer, 1967). These three books alone have, be- 
yond any doubt, secured an enviable place for the poet in 
Maithili literature. 

Like great Baidyanath Mishra ‘Yatri’ alias ‘Nagarjun’, 74- 
year-old Arsi Prasad is also a well-known poet in Hindi, whose 
poems in that language far outnumber those in his mother 
tongue. His Hindi readers place him in the Chayavadi school 
of Prasad and Nirala. But those who have read his works both 
in Hindi and Maithili know, for certain, that his poems in 
Hindi, though technically competent, pale in comparison to 
those in Maithili. His Maithili poems have a freshness and 
flavour which a poet can achieve in his native idiom alone. 

While great Maithili critics, the late Ramanath Jha and 
Dr. S.M. Jha, underline Arsi’s lyrical intensity, Dr. Jayakant 
Mishra, a famous literary historian of the language, has. hailed 
him for his numerous poems of invocation wherein the poet 
exhorts the people of Mithila to fight for the cause of Maithili. 
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While Arsi’s muse is suffused with tenderness and warmth 
for his fellow-beings, he has a special kind of weakness for 
flowers. His first published poem bears the name of the flower 
‘Shefalika’. The title of his Award-winning book Suryamukhi is 
also the name of a flower (Sunflower). And not without signi- 
ficance, his earlier book of verse is entitled Poojak Phool 
(Flowers for Prayer). The flower motif in a majority of his 
poems is not only symbolic of sensuous beauty but also of the 
need for sweetness in human relationships. Like Herrick and 
Wordsworth, Arsi also talks to flowers as if they are human be- 
ings. The heartrending softness, the varied hues, the infinite 
variety of shapes of flowers seem to have seduced the soul of 
Arsi to a degree where they represent for him all that is desir- 
able for man in this sordid existence. But it is fragrance rather 
than the beauty of flowers which entices him and makes him 
keenly aware of the basic smell of the earth. 

Suryamukhi (Sunflower) always keeps its face turned to the 
sun. To the poet, this flower is the symbol of life and light—a 
sort of Gayatri (Morning Sun) to whose morning rays are 
offered the incantation: “O Sun, penetrate the darkness of my 
mind with light. O Sun, be thou me.”” The message is that we 
must always seek light and never avert our face from the sun, 
lest our souls are enveloped in darkness. The first three poems 
of this book amply justify this observation. 

The poet has also written of mundane matters of our quoti- 
dian existence. He has written two poems on periodic devasta- 
tions caused by the river Kosi. They are ‘Baadhika Hakrosh’ 
(Sorrows caused by Floods) and ‘Sajal Kushal’ (Welfare drowned 
in the Flood) which effectively communicate the widespread 
misery caused by floods. 

Arsi occupies an important position among distinguished 
poets in the language and his distinctive contribution lies in his 
assertion of the essential closeness of feelings of man with the 
rhythm of nature. Poet Arsi is also a great prose-stylist as is 
apparent from the long preface to Survamukhi. 
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K. Ayyappa Paniker’s 


Ayyappa Panikerude Kritikal, 1969-81 


(Poems) 
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Dr. K. Ayyappa Paniker, born in 1930 at Kava- 
lam, Kerala, did his M.A. in English at Kerala 
University and obtained Ph. D. from Indiana 
University, USA. He started his career as 
Lecturer in English at CMS College, Kottayam, 
and rose to be Professor and Head, Institute of 
English, Kerala University. He has received 
the Kerala Sahitya Akademi Award for poetry, 
SPCS Award, Kalyani Krishna Menon Prize and 
Kerala Sahitya Akademi Award for Criticism. 
Dr. Paniker is the author of four books in 
Malayalam and three in English, He has trans- 
lated from English into Malayalam and Mala- 
yalam into English and contributed over 30 
papers on American literature, Indian Writing in 
English, Aesthetics, Malayalam Literature and 
Theatre. He has edited seven books in English 
and is the Founder-Editor of Kera/akavita in 
Malayalam. 

Ayyappa Panikerude Kritikal, 1969-1987 is a 
collection of his poems and it is hailed as an 
outstanding contribution to contemporary Mala- 
yalam literature for its modern sensibility, inno- 
vative form and provocative charm. 
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Review 


Projecting a Complex Vision of Life 


R. VISHWANATHAN 


YYAPPA PANIKER has a unique stature among contem- 

porary Malayalam poets as an innovator of forms and tech- 
niques, aS an experimenter with verse patterns and as one who 
pioneered some of the movements in Malayalam poetry in the 
last two decades. Critical responses to his poetry have, however, 
been somewhat paradoxical. Paniker was a highly talked-about 
poet in literary circles even in the sixties. Yet serious studies of 
his poetry appeared only in the late seventies. Further, the 
focus has been more on individual poems like ‘Kurukshetra’ 
and ‘Kudumbapuranam’. Till the publication of his second 
collection of poems, Ayyappa Panikerude Kritikal, 1969-81, 
critics had generally fought shy of making a true assessment of 
his poetic output. Discussions on modern Malayalam poetry 
often evaded Paniker by merely describing him as the Guru or 
the mentor of the new generation of poets. A few articles 
attempting an evaluation of his poetry appeared in the last three 
years. But these focussed attention more on the themes and less 
on techniques. Why is it that general studies of Paniker’s poetry 
have been so late-coming? That he published his anthologies 
late is only part of the explanation. The main reason is that his 
poetry does not yield itself to any facile definitions or easy 
generalizations. This elusive quality of his poetry may be attri- 
buted to two factors: (1) the variety that it displays in theme as 
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well as technique, and (2) the identity of the poet that keeps 
changing from poem to poem. The anthology under review 
fully exemplifies these features. His thematic range is evident 
from poems on such bizarre subjects as scabies, the king’s dysen- 
tery, the mosquito, the wasp and the corpse-posture (savasana). 
His geographical canvas, too, is remarkably large. Besides Kerala 
landscapes, the rivers of northern India, the cities of America 
and historic places of Europe emerge as backdrops to the un- 
harnessed themes. Equally staggering is the technical variety 
that this volume offers. It includes lyrics, songs, hymns, cartoon 
poems, essay-poems, parable poems, diary poems and a variety 
of such new and old poetic genres. Prima facie, this variety does 
not pose any problem to the reader. Nevertheless, it reinforces 
the complexity arising from the contradictions that inform 
the life-vision projected in this volume. There are, for instance, 
poems that mock God (‘Prayer’) and s/okas in praise of the 
Goddess Mookambika. The optimism that characterizes poems 
like ‘Sabarmati’, ‘Rivers’, etc. are juxtaposed against the cynicism 
that underlies poems like ‘Pakalukal, Rathrikal’, ‘Passage to 
America’, etc. Whereas in poems like ‘Punnara Dukhami’, ‘Oru 
Nal’, etc. Paniker exposes the weaknesses of a purely romantic 
sensibility, in pieces like ‘Gopikadandakam’ and ‘Udayasta- 
manam’ he projects a romantic vision with a lyrical intensity. 
These contradictions cannot be explained away as manifesta- 
tions of inconsistency and a lack of social and aesthetic commit- 
ment. Paniker’s achievement lies in that he succeeds in writing 
lyrics of emotional poignancy without committing himself to ro- 
manticism, in posing himself as a devotee of the goddess without 
having to adhere to any deep faith in religion and in expressing 
buoyant optimism retaining an element of cynicism. He is thus 
able to project a complex vision of life that accommodates con- 
tradictions and paradoxes. He cleverly conceals his identity and 
sings in many voices. By employing objectifying techniques he 
holds the subjectivism of his poetry well under control. For 
instance, the poem ‘Mookambika’ begins like a prayer but it 
becomes evident from the fifth verse that the poet is only quot- 
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ing words of a saint. In the last five verses, the poet’s voice 
blends with that of the saint so that the prayer becomes at once 
subjective and objective. The poem ‘Motiram’ (The Ring) also 
exemplifies Paniker’s subtle strategy of disowning an expressed 
sentiment which the reader is likely to attribute to the poet him- 
self in the opening part of the poem. It begins with a lament: 


Why did you, my princess, 

rob me of my ring? 

My ring made of a blade of grass 
drenched with dew. 


At the end of the poem, the reader finds himself implicated 
in the situation and recognizes the lament to be that of a village 
farmer given to a conservative mode of living: 


Why did you, my princess 
rob me of my ring? 
Have any of you seen the rustic peasant 
that went about singing like this? 
or, did you pretend not to have heard him? 
(Tr. by the poet) 


Words acquire an unusual cleverness in Paniker’s poetry. 
They bristle with energy and play an intellectual game bewilder- 
ing the reader. Paniker revels in wit and poses many ‘Vetala- 
riddles’ by bringing to light the paradoxes and ironies inherent 
in the human condition. He has a fondness for puns, quibbles 
and the like: 


1. ITasked: | 
Who is friend, who is foe? | 
Ramakrishnan answered 
friend’s foe is foe’s friend 
Balan complimented 
Friend is foe, foe-friend. 
Let us go. 


2. Plavam, plavagam viplavagam 
Pla-pla-plavamga viplavam 
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Paniker is not merely a poet of intellectual ingenuity. Often 
he brings together two distinctive traditions in Malayalam poetry 
—that of Kunjan Nambiar, the poet of sharp wit, biting irony 
and pungent sarcasm and that of Changampuzha, the poet of 
entrancing melody and lyricism. At his best, Paniker is at once 
lyrical and argumentative and his verse appeals alike to the 
intellect and the heart: 


1. the poet chews the afternoon like his moustache 
he drones on about a new civilization 
his mystic beard points to the seed of time 
his tongue trips on the syllables of a sutra, 
my girl she sleeps 
and slides on to my shoulder 
her breasts rise and fall 
where the words of the poet rebound 
her dark green shirt exudes the smell of sweat 
her golden hair the sinuous oily flesh of hair 
curves the creeps and curls into my veins 


2. having learnt 
in a short lifetime 
that chalk doesn’t write on chalk 
he turned 


to look for sunflowers 
in beds 
of roses 


3. america 
i see your map 
like the palm of a hand stretched out on my lap 
mississippi traces your lifeline to the south 
while the great lakes draw circles 
along the st lawrence headline 
but where is your heartline 


(Tr. by the poet) 


There is a similar blending of the lyrical mode and the meta- 
physical poise in poems like “Gopikadandakam’, ‘Nadevide 
Makkale’ and some sections of ‘Pakalukal Rathrikal’, all of 
which justify the excellence of Paniker’s poetry. 
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Four Poems of Ayyappa Paniker 


Song of Myself 


BECAUSE I remain quiet at home, 
the earth still goes on its rounds; 


because I snore lying in my bed, 
the solar systems shine; 


because I chew and munch and spit, 
Time is on the move; 


because I care for the girl I married, 
birth and life and death do merge. 


If I’m not there, O people, no action is there, 
neither flower nor honey nor bee; 


the peacocks, the clouds, the gardens; 
my kindness makes them glow. 


Bow to me, and sing my glory, 
and fall at my feet; 


for those who go about praising me, 
even hell is heaven for ever! 
‘Nanappana’ 
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The Ring 


HY did you, my princess, 
rob me of my ring? 


my ring made of a blade of grass drenched with dew 
to perform the obsequies for the dead 

my holy ring, my princess, 

why did you hide? 


my ring made bright with a dream 

called the future 

the legacy I had to bequeath to my children 
why did you snatch it away 

my princess? 


Laced hats 

foreign footwear 

copper and gold plaques: 
these you have for toys. 


This blade of grass 

that sprouted on the village riverbank 
this fresh bud of my racial roots 

why did you cut it off 

my princess? 


why did you, my princess, 
rob me of my ring? 


Have any of you seen the rustic peasant 
that went about singing like this? 


Or did you pretend not to have heard him? 


‘Motiram’ 
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Truth 


HAT is truth? 
- sought the wise man 
on her brows, lips. 
breasts, navel and thighs. 


Truth cannot be in One, 

if in Two it breaks, | 

truth, to tell the truth, 
resides where the Twos meet. 


‘Satyam’ 


Theft 


UST because I have stolen a few things 
why should you call me a thief, a thief? 


But you have stolen our clothes! 


If I have stolen your clothes, your clothes, 
it was only to protect your sense of shame, 
it was only to protect your sense of shame. 


You have stolen our chicken too! 


If I have stolen ‘our chicken’, as you say, 
it was only to fry it and eat it, 
it was only to fry it and eat it. 
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Then what about our cow you stole? 
what about our cow you stole? 


The cow, you mean? 
Well, if I have stolen your cow, your cow, 
it was, it was for me to drink its milk. 


My doctor, please note, hasn’t said no 
to fried chicken or cow’s milk. 


Whenever one steals something good, something good, 
you people raise a clamour for nothing 
and dub him a thief, a thief! 


It is the fault of your laws, 
it is the fault of your laws. 
Change you then your laws, [ say, 
lest your laws should change you! 


“Moshanam’ 


Tr. from Malayalam by the Poet 
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Smt. Indira Sant’s 


Garbharesheem 


(Poems) 
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Smt. Indira Sant, born in 1914 at Indi, Bijapur 
district, Karnataka, obtained the degrees of B.A. 
B.T.D., B.Ed. She took to teaching and retired 
as Principal, Marathi Training College, Wad- 
gaon, Belgaum. 

Smt. Indira Sant began her poetic career with 
the publication of Sahawas which also includes 
poems of Sri N.M. Sant. With the publication 
Of Shela, Mendi, Mrigajala, Ranghavari, 
Bahulya, and Mrinmayee, her position as a 
major Marathi poet was firmly established. 
Snakeskin is her collection of poems in English. 
She has also published three collections of 
stories. 

A distinguished pcet, Smt. Indira Sant has 
received many honours and distinctions. She 
presided over Mumbai Nagar Sahitya Sam- 
mellan in 1952 and Maharashtra Rajya Kavi- 
yatri Sammellan at Karad in 1978. She won 
several prizes including Anant Kanekar Prize 
and Maharashtra State Best Poetry of the Year 
Prize. 

Garbharesheem is her latest collection of 
poems. For its lyrical effusion, textual softness 
and stylistic excellence, the work has been 
hailed as an outstanding contribution to con- 
temporary Marathi literature, 
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Review 


An Intensely Lyrical Voice 


MAYA PANDIT 


NDIRA SANT is a renowned name in the tradition of Marathi 
poetry. She started her poetic career around 1930 and has 
so far published six major collections. In order to examine 
critically her contribution to Marathi poetry with specific refe- 
rence to the poems in Garbharesheem, it is first essential to place 
her in the tradition of Marathi poetry, as it provides us with a 
frame of reference and a point of departure. Indira is essentially 
aromantic poet. The tradition of Marathi romantic poetry 
began with Keshavsuta and Balkavi and was carried forward by 
B.R. Tambe and Madhav Julian, Lovlekar, P.S. Rege, B.B. 
Borkar and N.D. Mahanor, all of whom signify different con- 
cerns of the romantic poetry such as metaphysical, philosophi- 
cal and spiritual (as in Keshavsuta and Borkar, to some extent), 
the celebration of sensual love (as in P.S. Rege), romantic love 
and nostalgia (as in Tambe and Julian) and nature and love 
(as in Balkavi, Lovlekar and N.D. Mahanor). Indira may be 
placed in this tradition after Tambe and Julian, along with 
Lovlekar and Mahnor, by virtue of her portrayal of the sub- 
jective world of personal experiences of love and the involve- 
ment and unification of her senses with nature although, like 
Lovlekar and Mahanor, she has not sought to experiment with 
rhythm in terms of the resources of folk poetry. 
The experiential world that opens up through the various 
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themes in the poems in Garbharesheem may be generally classi- 
fied into three broad categories—loneliness and sense of des- 
truction and doom, nostalgia and eternal yearning, and a 
feminine consciousness in the changing reality around. This 
broad categorization also reveals the inherent contradictions 
within romantic poetry in general. 

Most of the poems in Garbharesheem fall in the first two 
categories. They are essentially metaphorical. They are wrung 
forth by an overwhelming sense of loneliness created by the 
absence of her ‘lover’ in her life. (In fact, the death of Indira’s 
husband was indeed untimely. He died quite young, after a 
happy married life of ten years. His death left an unfathomable 
void in her life.) The various shades of this aching sense of loss 
form an intimate chain through her poems, multiplying the 
mediations between the mirages of unfulfilled dreams and her 
eternally suffering, lonely soul. By far, these are the best poems 
in the sense that they emerge as distilled and crystallized objec: 
tive correlatives of her personal agony. This sense of loneliness 
and isolation is established through images which evolve out of 
her intense and subjective interaction with the eternally chang- 
ing panorama of the phases of nature. Nature is, in fact, an 
informing presence in her poetry. Seasons, trees, leaves, brooks, 
the sky, birds, paths in the forests, darkness, light, the sun and 
the moon, lightning, clouds, smells, sounds and colours—all these 
take on the hue of her personality, her moods, her sensations, 
her dreams and her loneliness. They are fused inseparably into 
the texture of her poetic experience. The web of relations be- 
comes the web of the lotus plants, the mind becomes the sky 
(‘Shodh’); the lover’s words become twigs and branches of 
exuberant blooms (‘Bhupali’); and her mind becomes a peacock 
(“Man Karaya Mokale’); the image of a banana plant is fused 
into the image of a pregnant woman (‘Bhagyavanta’). The 
images are picturesque and powerfully evocative. For example, 
in ‘Pimpalpane’, the images of the drizzling rain, the yearning 
evening and the approaching mysterious darkness bear the taut 
tension of the mute storm of suffering caused by the lover’s 
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absence. Life becomes a heap of sand (‘Sujan’) indifferent like 
the violet hills in the rains, a heap of sand which gradually 
spreads into an eternal unending desert, over which the black 
shadows of his existence keep floating without touching her or 
without materializing into a concrete form, into his shape. He 
is a mirage which eludes her all the time in her journey through 
mountains and valleys. ‘Mukta’ is a beautiful image on which 
the grief and agony become the swing of a pendulum of a clock 
in the closed cage of existence. She weaves the pains into a 
colourful cord on which she swings from one horizon to ano- 
ther, and ultimately becomes the free one (‘Jashi ti. . .’). 

The images in her poems, however, do not come always 
from nature. House is another source of images. In the ‘Shapit’, 
for example, the sense of imprisonment comes through the 
images of endless walking inside the closed square of the house, 
and the curse of existence and of futile dreams is objectified in 
terms of the atomic details the eye photographically catches— 
the door, the windows, the threshold which grows higher to bar 
her way, the electric wire outside, the birds, the raindrops, the 
colour and contours of the walls, etc. They initially establish an 
apparent contrast between the inner world and the outer reality 
which is finally exploded into the frustrating realization of the 
ultimate imprisonment of a princess waiting eternally for the 
prince charming who never comes. The photographic details can 
also be seen ina poem like “‘Kagadavar’. ‘Kusumkosh’ is ano- 
ther poem in which details, prosaic and physical such as the 
hot tea with fresh milk, household jobs such as cleaning the 
vegetable draw a structure parallel in its essence with that of 
the absolutely poetic images of the scalding summer, the winter 
‘un-leaving’ the tender saplings of childhood play, and the 
exuberant blooms of the spring of his love, and the two 
structures are fused together to form a unified experience of 
love, calmly asking to be freed from the Kusumkosh or the 
anther of the flowers of his existence. 

Several of the poems in Garbharesheem have a beautiful 
narrative structure of a dialogue either with ‘him’, or with ‘her’ 
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or with her own self addressed to as ‘you’ (‘Paool Tari Uchalun 
Kashi’, ‘Shodh’, ‘Satar’, “‘Tuyya Ketaki Rangaant,’ etc.). Her in- 
finite minute reactions and shades of experience come alive with 
a fine use of tones and cadences in these poems—from a chatty, 
casual tone to a reflective nostalgic tone and from the tone of 
the sense of finality of destruction to the tone of calm accep- 
tance of fate—the range of tones is rich and varied. Particularly, 
the love poems and the poems of nostalgia have a rich variety 
of these: the nostalgia for childhood, and for the days gone by, 
the nostalgia that a married woman feels for the ‘mother’s 
house’, and the nostalgia for the life with him. These poems 
are extremely lyrical and make use of varied syntactic devices 
for creating structures of contrast and similarity, affirmation 
and interrogation, movement and stillness, expanse and _ shrink- 
ing, depth and height, and darkness and light. In fact, the 
images and the syntactic devices, along with a fine use of musical 
sensual words create a multitude of poetic paradigms. Poems 
like ‘Gulmohar’ ‘Ranvata,’ ‘Nirop Gheoon’ are fine examples of 
the poetic craft. 

The contribution of Indira to Marathi Poetry is her chaste, 
controlled and finely chiselled use of poetic idiom and that is 
why, though her poetry is intensely personal, it never verges on 
the brink of sentimentality. This delicate balance is achieved 
through an objective signification of pain—the stuff of which 
the dreams in her poems are made—formalized through a well- 
distanced sense of the self. 

Compared to these poems, her poems dealing with the 
‘social’ themes like the hungry children, the riot-stricken city, 
the labour woman and her own predicament of being a woman 
in the man-dominated world remain rather insipid, vague, weak 
and unconvincing. Her sensibility is essentially introvert and 
centripetal and her digressions into the arrays of social experi- 
ences fail to give it an upward push of directionality. This is an 
inherent limitation of her poetry as well as of romantic poetry 
in general. Her relationship with nature also remains traditional 
and static. Her poetry does not reflect the philosophical and 
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metaphysical concerns of the modern, dissociated sensibility. And 
at such times her sensibility appears to have been arrested in the 
prison-house of language. Her poetry is removed from historical 
Space and time, and lacks the hard-core substance of the inter- 
action with reality. Her poetry thus reflects a closure which is 
characteristic of romantic poetry. 

Yet the contribution of Indira to Marathi poetry cannot be 
underestimated. She has given to Marathi poetry a dimension 
of intense lyricism and her chaste and controlled poetic idiom 
remains unmatched in the corpus of Marathi poetry. 
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from ‘Garbharesheem’ 


Four Poems of Indira Sant 


Leaving the Old House 


HE small dear house 
Under the shadows of mango and jackfruit trees 


The tall green bamboos swaying in front. 
This dear house ever glad to receive friends and guests. 
It is happy when the children play and pets frolic around. 


Our dear house. 


It must have recorded so many waves of happiness on its walls! 
Its soft floor must have preciously preserved the tiny footprints, 
like lord Vishnu, the Vatsalanchan, 

on his chest. 


Its roof has sheltered me from shattering moments of despair. 
It has given me solace, saving me from hot burning air 

It has saved me from the fury of roaring storms 

Its windows have often wiped my tears. 


And now, while leaving this dear house 


my heart melts 
But with closed doors and windows it stands aloof 


behind me 
blessing me like a mother. 


‘Nirop’ 
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The Gulmohar 


HE bare branches of gulmohar 

have sprouted green delicate splashes in a row. 
Are these the footprints of Mother Gourai? 
Or the symbolic foot-marks 
of the loving daughter soon to come home? 


- The gulmohar is in full bloom | 

The branches are aflame with red and saffron 
bunches, so colourful and gay! 

Is it the gay and joyous tinkling laughter 

of my daughter who has come home? 


The gulmohar in the compound bursts into leaves 
and blossoms | 

A good omen and witness to the deep love 

of mother and daughter. 

The gulmohar alone. 


‘Gulmohar’ 


Blossom 


A hati mango tree has blossomed 
The cool morning air is heavy with its fragrance. 

When the soft morning breeze 

laden with the fragrance sweeps over me 

I breathe it deeper and deeper and deeper 

so that I myself become the fragrance 
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adorned with the garland of dew-beads. 
Standing still in daze 
the morning star slightly descends to adore. 


‘Moharun Ala Amba’ 


| do not know 


| haven’t seen you for long 

Have you been away?’—An acquaintance enquires 
“You haven’t met me for long 

Have you forgotten mé, dear?’—asks a friend. 


Where have I been? I do not know. 
Have I forgotten? I do not know. 
I myself haven’t seen me so long. 
Nor have I met myself. 


‘Thaook Nahi’ 
Tr. from Marathi by the Poet 
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Ramchandra Giri's 


Samaj Darpan 
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Sri Ramchandra Giri, born in 1905 at Tura, Garo 
Hills, Assam, was drawn into the vortex of 
Freedom Movement even in his boyhood. He 
had to discontinue his schooling in the wake 
of national resurgence and moved to Sabarmati 
Ashram where he learnt Sanskrit. Returning to 
Assam he organised social work in the Nepali 
community and visited Burma on a similar 
mission, Later, he taught at Govt. High School, 
Darjeeling, from 1933 till his retirement in 1968. 
Sri Giri began his poetic career in 1926 with 
Karun Krandan as his first collection. His other 
works are Bhavana, Deshbhakti and Nepali 
Bhasha. The Nepali Akademi, Darjeeling, con- 
ferred on him the coveted Bhanubhakta 
Puraskar. 

Samaj Darpan is an epic consisting of eight 
cantos of 104 stanzas each, depicting the vicis- 
situdes of the present-day middle class family 
life. For its social relevance, narrative charm 
and flawless metre, the work has been hailed 
as an outstanding contribution to contemporary 
Nepali literature. 
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New Themes in Old Proven Form 


INDRA B. RAI 


LTHOUGH Ramchandra Giri had completed the writing of 

his Samaj Darpan as far back as in 1957, it was published 

only in 1982. Giri has called his work a prabandha kavya mean- 

ing it to be an inclusive account of interlocking events, reveal- 

ing the strength as also the seamy side of the present-day 

families. His study is focussed on the families rather than on 
individuals. 

In Nepali, the writing of epics or mahakavyas may be said to 
have begun in 1945, the year when Laxmi Prasad Deokota 
(1909-59) wrote his Shakuntal. Prior to that, to quote Deokota, 
‘epics in Nepali were as scarce as snakes in Iceland’. True, 
there was Bhanubhakta’s Ramayana (1853), but Bhanubhakta 
does not appear to have consciously aimed at writing a maha- 
kavya. Deokota’s second epic Sulochana (1946) deviated further 
off from the set classical norms of a mahakavya in that it took 
up a present-day social theme, had a tragic ending and had 
karuna (pity) together with sringara (love) as the predominant 
rasa, ot sentiment. There is a primacy of dramatic elements in 
Shakuntal and those of a novel in Sulochana. Giri’s Samaj 
Darpan falls in line with the latter. 

The Nepali move to re-define the epic, mahaprabandhakavya, 
received a mighty boost when, in 1958, the great Balkrishna 
Sama (1902-81) published his Chiso Chuhlo (The Unlit Fire- 
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place) in which several of the prescribed norms of a mahakavya 
were confidently ignored. For the main characters, we have 
ordinary people; the story ends tragically; the predominant 
sentiment is Karuna (pity). Thus, the violation of norms is on 
three principal counts. And Sama defined an epic as ‘an assem- 
blage of poems written in consolidation’. 

Giri’s Samaj Darpan has to be viewed against this develop- 
ment of the modern Nepali understanding of what are called 
‘epic elements’ in kavyas and no less in novels and dramas. 
Though not expressly purporting to be an epic, it is a great por- 
trayal of real epic dimensions. And this, in turn, reflects the 
epic theme. Be it be said that Nepali poets do not subscribe to 
the view that writing epics in modern times has become obsolete. 
Late starters in the field, the Nepalis are now bringing out epics, 
and modern epics at that, with a vengeance. 

Giri somewhat tends to be idealistic and didactic in his 
work. Samaj Darpan mirrors the belief that it is, in the main, 
self-discipline or the lack of it that makes or mars one’s as well 
as a family’s well-being and happiness, and that culture sustains 
one nobly to stand up in the midst of adversities. This trait of 
idealism in Giri might be traced to his profession of Gandhism 
and to his ‘Congress culture’ of pre-Independence days. Asa 
staunch follower of the distinguished Indian Nepali Congress 
leader of the twenties, Dal Bahadur Giri, who died in British 
jail, the young Ramachandra Giri gave up his studies and flung 
himself into the freedom struggle. His first meeting with 
Mahatma Gandhi at the Belgaum Conference in 1924 was follo- 
wed by his training at the Sabarmati Ashram and many partici- 
pations later in Satyagraha movements. 

. The poet refuses to believe that the modern times decree a 
decadent living. A few families not firmly secured in culture 
and self-discipline may easily succumb to the corrupting influen- 
ces, but even here there is much that could be salvaged. Giri 
takes up the family as the basic unit for the study of the society, 
and the marriages and what many families make of them are 
the tests by which the families sink or swim. One such family is 
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headed by Shambhu. It is already reeling under the shock of 
the wreckage of the marriage of the eldest daughter. This mis- 
hap of the past has caused a traumatic experience to Shanti, the 
second daughter, and it has been haunting her future and 
happiness. The father, in order to mend the first failure, seeks 
to give Shanti in marriage to a young man suited to be her 
spouse in every way. But Shambhu’s kinsfolk, including some 
members of his own family, who seem bent upon ruining 
Shanti’s life succeed in foreclosing the negotiation by hastily 
finalizing her marriage with one who is already a family man. 
Shanti contemplates even suicide in desperation, but her sams- 
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kara prompts her to live on and exert herself. In her frantic 
quest for happiness that has deceitfully eluded her, she keeps 
running between her husband’s house and her paternal home as 
if driven from pillar to post. Shambhu’s family is further 
plagued by more happenings of a similar nature. At last, when 
Shanti returns to her husband’s home where she has deservedly 
won the love and respect of all now, she is a picture of peace, if 
not of happiness. She has triumphed at the personal level, but 
feels that she is a loser at the social plane. 

If marriages of daughters of this family come to such a pass, 
there are other families where marriages take place differently, 
unlike in Shambu’s. In all, marriage is viewed in diverse ways 
and different sorts of happiness are extracted of it, all adding 

\ up to a veritable and beautiful mosaic of different views. 
taranga containing 104 stanzas in the Sardulavikridita metre. 
y, The poet’s mastery over the use of the metre is such that the 
, readers do not feel any incongruity in the poet’s choice of a 

classical metrical form for presenting an all-encompassing 
view of the present-day society. Incidents have been significantly 
highlighted and characters delineated realistically and with sym- 
pathy. This work of Giri is sure to carve outa niche for itself 
among the rapidly multiplying tribe of Nepali mahakayyas, pra- 
bandhakavyas, khandakavyas, navyakavyas and nibandhakavyas. 


| Samaj Darpan comprises eight tarangas (Waves), each 


\ 
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Sri Mohapatra Nilamani Sahoo, born in 1926 
at Niali, Cuttack district, Orissa, did his M.A. in 
Oriya from Utkal University. He has been closely 
associated with a number of literary, cultural 
and spiritual organisations and is the Vice- 
President of the New Life Educational Trust, 
Orissa. 

A prolific writer, Sri Sahoo has to his credit 19 
short story collections, two novels and ten col- 
lections ot essays. He has edited a number of 
journals including Jhankar, Utkal Prasanga, 
Orissa Review and Vivekananda Vani o 
Rachana. He received the Orissa Sahitya 
Akademi Award and the B.C. Nayak Literary 
Award. 

Abhisapta Gandharba is his recent collection 
of short stories. For its blend of wit, humour 
and pathos, informal, intimate and mellifluent 
language, the work has been hailed as an _ out- 
standing contribution to contemporary Oriya 
literature. 
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Review 


Autobiographical and Beyond 


J.M. MOHANTY 


OHAPATRA Nilamani Sahoo is not only as enior writer in 

but also one of the finest creative talents, particularly short 
story, in Oriya. His first book, Prema O Tribhuja (Love and 
Triangle), a collection of stories, was published in 1952. Then, 
in these 33 years, he has authored in quick succession, about 
30 books which, besides novels and essays, include 15 collections 
of stories with about 150 stories. Abhisapta Gandharba (The 
Accursed Gandharva) which is Sahoo’s 14th collection was 
published in 1981, and includes nine stories besides an auto- 
biographical writing entitled ‘How I wrote Stories’, in a total 
of 292 pages. 

All the nine stories in Abhisapta Gandharba are long, the 
longest being the title-story, ‘Abhisapta Gandharba’, of about 
46 pages. A common feature of the stories is the strong auto- 
biographical element in them. The writer tells the stories in the 
first person. He is both the subject and the narrator, he experien- 
ces and at the same time comments and judges, and away from 
it all there is the creative self of the author which remains 
unstained and untouched throughout with paradoxically ambi- 
valent attitudes of sympathy and irony. As autobiographical 
elements form a part of the structure—probably most apparent 
and immediate—to that extent they involve the writer’s family, 
friends, village, and generally his times. But secondly, and in a 
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different way, they provide necessary nourishment to sequential 
developments in the stories by fixing up points of view and 
layers of perception, so that what is ultimately communicated 
is not the event or the experience, but the essence of both. 
Thus he may describe his village in such simple terms as: 


My village is about 50-55 kms. from Cuttack. There was a mud- 
road built by the Zila Board at that time and for four months 
during the rains the road remained muddy. But on either side of the 
road there were groves of trees and extensive jungles. The holy river 
Prachi flowed past by the village to the sea. 


Or, in a different mood, with a feeling of uncanny mysteri- 
ousness: 


In the midnight in the month of Chaitra, when the gusty wind 
from the sea would be whistling over the villages of our coastal area, 
and the new leaves in the huge joint-banyan tree in front of the 
temple of our village Brahma would be shivering in fright, and the 
tall coconut trees would be swaggering as if drunk, and the clouds 
from the sea like naughty boys would be senselessly rushing in the 
sky in fright pushing each other towards the north, and the moon 
would be playing hide and seek... 


Or, while speaking of people and events with a growing sensa- 
tion that there is something more, more than what meets the 
eye: 


Then he started shivering. While raising both his hands and swing- 
ing his double canes, he went on trembling and dancing. Then men 
shouted ‘Hari’, ‘Hari’, women made shrill noise ‘Ulu’, ‘Ulu’ with 
their tongues and lips, and bugles blew louder. The lame Uchhaba, 
in a hurry and all sweating, was moving the pot of incense breath- 
lessly at the face of Udi Behera. And Udi Behera went on dancing 
like a man possessed, when all on a sudden, startingly, he jumped 
into that huge well. Then men shouted, ‘Hari’, ‘Hari’ louder, women 
shrieked ‘Ulu’, ‘Ulu’—the whole compound of Lord Sidheswar 
overflowed with noise. 


In fact, in the totality of understanding as is communicated 
in the stories, it is difficult to extricate events from experience. 
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They not only remain mutually linked, but also, almost continu- 
ously, expose and assess each other. A good example of this 
mutuality is provided in the story ‘Pratham Pranay’ (First Love). 
The incident of love took place 45 years ago, and was never 
picked up again. What has remained today, 45 years after, 
includes dry words of courtesy, artificial teeth and blood pressure 
for both—the acceptable reality. But beyond this, there is another 
type of reality where the incident no longer continues as such, 
_ but becomes an experience, and in the process of transformation 
emerges asa metaphor suggesting a continuum and happiness 
more vital and nourishing than ever was ‘first love’. The adult 
realization is both rational and perceptive. It transcends auto- 
biographical elements and is ultimately seen as a detached reflec- 
tion on the complexities of living and existence. 

Another general feature which adds to the complexities and 
strongly contributes to the total enrichment in the stories is the 
concept of time or the assessment through time. Structurally the 
action in the stories belongs to a point of time in the past, that 
is, to about 45 to 50 years ago, and the atmosphere is that much 
remote in the time-span, and the narrator who is also the actor, 
that much younger. That 1s one level—the level of action, in- 
volvement and suffering. Within its frame it is a total experience 
and it has alliallied complexities. The point of view is that of a 
young child—a truant from the school. Except textbooks his 
sympathies are with everything else in the village. One cannot 
say that there is a fixed point of view. But there is an instinc- 
tive scale of assessment which grows, along with and through 
the actions and reactions of the child. Thus he believes in the tall 
talks of Nihal uncle, fears the great exorcist Antu Praharaj, dis- 
approves of the detractors of Udi Behera, gets fiercely angry with 
the she-demon who wants to kill the princess, adores Abhiram 
Parida, the actor, and falls in love in the manner of heroes of an- 
cient tales of love. The stories have the largest expansion at this 
level when the young boy’s experiences create necessary motiva- 
tions and attitudes. The other level is provided by the adult’s 
reaction—a detached, disinterested one. The earlier experiences 
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continue, though metamorphosed, and the earlier pangs are still 
felt, though in a subtle, delicate way. What has happened is a re- 
placement. The earlier raw suffering has been replaced by a con- 
cealed pang and by greater degrees of analysis and assessment. 
The two are closely linked in the total structure of the stories. 
What is suffered is simultaneously analyzed and assessed and an 
insight is provided into a different aspect of thes ame experi- 
ence. Thus Antu Praharaj is seen closely as well as from a dist- 
ance, Michhu Abadhan is immediately disgraced only to be shown 
respect in a different way, the hostility towards Sanatulla goes 
along with an instinctive intimacy, and the feeling of compas- 
sion towards Abhiram Parida is changed into a submission of 
worship, as is given to a divine being. These have added struc- 
tural complexities as well as a great deal of richness to the 
stories. The experiences have been moulded into emotions, and 
emotions have been changed into attitudes and visions. 

The first story ‘Uddhab Malik Itibruta’ (The History of 
Udhab Malik) is the account of a village Chowkidar who lived 
about 50 years ago. He was an old man, of scheduled caste, 
without any family, who lived alone on one side of the village in 
between extensive mango and jack-fruit groves and bamboo 
clumps. He was a Vaishnab, very religious-minded, and quite 
fond of children to whom he told stories and gave fruits 
to eat. He was the symbol of the British Government in the 
village and yet he worshipped Mother India, whose servant he 
was, he maintained, and adored Mahatma Gandhi. Thus when 
he.died what was recovered from his ‘blue chowkidari bag’ was 
a half-torn picture of Mahatma Gandhi sitting at the feet of 
Mother India. He was a man of faith and belief, of simple 
understanding but deep wisdom, and a memory of him was 
for ever rejuvenating. 

The second story ‘Nihal Mausa Charitamruta’ (The Account 
of Nihal Uncle) is about a very interesting person who was 
Nihal Uncle to the young narrator and who was in the habit of 
telling incredible stories to the young people as well as to 
simple, credulous village-folk who apparently believed him. The 
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adult narrator introduces him in these words: 


As we do not know what is real truth, it is also not possible for us 
to know what is real falsehood. Therefore without worrying our- 
selves about whether something is true or false, it is better to 
remember a fine man who was always telling so-called lies, and by 
that for about 50 years, about 30 or 40 years ago, kept our village 
lively and animated. 


But he was a semi-affluent farmer, a simple and good- 
natured man, always ready to help others in their difficulties, 
and a very strong man, in short, a man who is to be liked and 
respected—a _ disinterested, detached person who respected 
values in life and whose imagination was like the strong creative 
imagination of an artist. The narrator comes back again to the 
man’s so-called lies at the end: 


Now the liars have increased thousandfold in our village. All are 
in fact living on lies. But nobody can tell any more those sweet ani- 
mated lies that secreted from the lips of Nihal uncle. 


The third story ‘Gunia Gunarnaba Antu Praharaj’ (Antu 
Praharaj, the Great Exorcist) is the account of a mysterious 
experience, of that semi-dark zone between reality and unreality, 
and about a man whose weird appearance matches his un- 
canny, esoteric knowledge, itself a product of a strong discip- 
line related to physical and mertal habits. The story relates to 
the exorcism of a young girl by Antu Praharaj, the Exorcist, and 
as a fall-out the punishment of wrong-doers in an atmosphere 
of complete faith and credulity. But it happened long ago, in the 
narrator’s young days, and today’s atmosphere of loss of faith 
has largely undermined the mysterious powers of such single- 
minded persons. But the narrator has a different feeling. He 
thinks that the man who exorcises ghosts is the only person who 
is not tortured by ghosts. All the rest of us are either ghosts or 
stricken by ghosts. It is a remarkable story about a remote 
experience, and written in a language which is rooted in the 
deepest layers of Oriya colloquial speech. 
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The fourth story ‘Haire Pholagacha! Kahinki Malu?’ (Oh, 
Flower Plant, why did you die?) narrates the experiences of the 
young narrator about a yatra (folk-opera) performance. It 
happened one night in a nearby village to which the narrator 
and his friend went. As the performance progressed and the 
story-sequences developed, the two young friends got more and 
more involved, to the extent that they thought the whole action 
was their personal affair, and out of intense emotional excitement 
they directly interfered with the action of the play. The result was 
an anti-climax. The spectators physically threw them out of the 
performance area. But the narrator’s excitement did not end 
there. It continued. He thought that his whole life had become 
empty, he had been deprived of an opportunity to save the 
‘beautiful princess’ and he cried. From a distance in time the 
adult narrator feels pity at the failure of the child. But the 
child snaps back. 


Don’t have pity on me because I failed. You may be wiser. But for 
fear of failure you have never hoped for nor tried for the princess. 
You do not know today how my failure was my fulfilment then. And 
because of this lack of failure today, you are empty. I pity you. 


The child’s strong imagination, leads him to an instinctive 
oneness with the essence of living which the adult misses. 

A feeling of oneness with folk-imagination and related faith, 
to the extent of accepting uncanny, mysterious things as a part 
of life’s reality, can be seen in the next story ‘Udi Behera Kalesi, 
Mu O Penga Uchhaba Sambad’ (The Story of Kalesi Udi Behera, 
Myself and the Lame Uchhaba). Kalesis are those on whom divine 
beings descend, and on such occasions they act like divine 
agents. The story is about one such event and about one such 
person in the village on whom the Lord Shiva descends annually 
at the time of Bola festival, on the full moon day in March. It is 
the community festival of the cowherds and their women-folk 
come to worship Udi Behera as the living incarnation of 
Lord Shiva. In the end, Udi Behera jumps into Lord Shiva’s 
well and brings out things as people wished. 
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The whole of it was an uncanny experience and some new- 
fangled people raised doubts. But they were effectively silenced 
and the young narrator’s faith never wavered. Even this expe- 
rience continued as a significant and intimate memory for the 
adult narrator. 

The next story ‘Michhu Abadhan Darpa Dalan Bi Sambad’ 
(The Dispute about the Fall of the Teacher Michhu) is about an 
old-time village-teacher who in spite of his competence in ancient 
learning had to admit defeat in a dispute with the young narra- 
tor. But in a real sense it was not a dispute. Taking advan- 
tage of the teacher’s lack of knowledge in English and new 
education and through a skilful use of duplicity, the narrator 
could sway the public opinion of the village in his favour. 
Apparently, it was a great loss of face for the honest, truthful, 
competent and knowledgeable ancient teacher, and this is how 
the narrator describes the end of it: 


All supported whatever was said and declared my victory and 
Michhu Abadhan’s defeat. And they all bowed to me, an English 
educated scholar, when they left. Not one did care to look at 
Michhu Abadhan. On the other hand one or two snapped contemp- 
tuously, ‘Oh you! Get back to your village with your bag and bag- 
gage. No more this rustic school. We will have an English school 
here’, And somebody else—‘Cut off the pig-tail of that rascally old 
man, and neck him out’. I heard all that. When all had left, Michhu 
Abadhan got up. He picked up his stick, did not say anything to 
anybody, even did not wait for a farewell from us, and looking 
down, while his wooden sandals made noise as they struck the 
ground, walked back alone to his house. 


But that is not the end. Though from one point of view it is 
a satire against the new false knowledge that could defeat the 
genuine ancient learning, there is a deeper layer of understand- 
ing which links the old, ancient teacher with the adult narrator. 


I know how deceitful my behaviour was towards that greatly com- 
petent and knowledgeable village-teacher of flawless character, who 
was also a strict disciplinarian and highly sensitive. As I remember 
my childhood days, now I instinctively bow my head at his feet 
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On those wooden sandals, and as I bow again and again, I tender 
my innumerable apologies. 


The seventh story ‘Ram Je Rahim Ek’ (Ram and Rahim are 
one) is apparently a story about Hindu-Muslim unity and asserts 
that the difference on the basis of caste, community or religion 
is false and what matters most is the essentiality of human 
relationship and human love. But apart from this general con- 
tention the story again gives an account of those childhood days 
of the narrator, when, in spite of discords, an integration of 
communities was so easy and natural, and when both Hindus 
and Muslims contributed almost instinctively in spite of 
their differences to the total mosaic of village life. Thus the 
young narrator’s friendship with his Muslim class-mate Sana- 
tulla, which began with enthusiasm, went through ups and 
downs, till he met Sanatulla’s mother and found out that she, 
as a Hindu Brahmin girl, had married a Muslim. Her affection 
won over the narrator and his friend, and she taught them that 
the so-called difference between the two communities was a 
misnomer. It was a winter evening in the month of Kartika, 
and the sound of evening-worship from Sovaneswar temple in 
the village floated along with the call for prayer from the 
mosque, and the narrator’s young heart got so full as had never 
happened before. In fact, this sense of ‘fulfilment* transcended 
all differences of religion and finally emerged into a complete 
oneness. Thus the reaction in the adult narrator has two sides. 
One is logical: 


‘‘Who is greater? Allah or Jagannath?’’--That has never been solv- 
ed, and may not be solved at all... 


The other aspect is emotional: 


We together laughed heartily. Ah, ha! Like my friend Mayadhar, 
what an intimate friend Sanatulla is! | now think—had there been 
no such big Muslim habitation in our village, had there been no such 
beautiful mosque, and had nobody given so loudly and sweetly the 
call for prayer in the mornings and evenings from the tower of the 
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mosque, then our village would not have been so sweet, so beautiful. 


The next story Prathama Pranaya (First Love) is on a 
unique account of the narrator’s first love about 45 years ago, 
when he was only nine and reading in the village school. It grew 
out of some emotional expansion the narrator underwent after 
seeing a yatra about a pair of star-crossed lovers (Kedar-Gauri, 
parallel to the story of Pyramus and Thisby), and it culminated 
in a class-mate, a girl of about the same age. It flourished in the 
natural atmosphere of the village, in a mixture of reality 
and imagination when village groves became dense jungles, and 
familiar, everyday animals of the village became ferocious, 
predatory animals. Though the incident was a short-lived one it 
brought about an emotional disturbance inthe young narrator, 
and a good deal of agony when it ended. But though the 
incident was over, the experience did not. Long afterwards, as the 
adult narrator looks back, he feels that such experiences never 
end. They always continue, though invisible, yet providing a 
strong fibre to the subsequent developments in life, and to him 
particularly, it has always been a matter of deep fulfilment and 
contentment, extremely nourishing and vital. 

The last story ‘Abhisapta Gandharba’ (The Accursed Gan- 
dharva) is about a simple, honest farmer who distinguished 
himself in music and drama and who, as the narrator confesses, 
opened up springs of perception in him. Abhiram, while work- 
ing as a paid-farmer, had organized a yatra party where he sang 
songs and acted in the role of heroes. The young narrator, who 
had a taste for songs and yatras felt very much drawn towards 
him and adored him. It was all right, till on one occasion 
because of the clumsy (though sincere) attempts of the narrator 
to help Abhiram, the latter was publicly insulted and Abhiram 
left the village forever. It was a great agony for the young nar- 
rator which he never forgot, and long afterwards, after about 
40 years, when the narrator had been established in life, he met 
Abhiram once again, a decrepit old man, but as strongly sensi- 
tive as ever. The adult narrator could sense his old agony coming 
back. But it was no longer the same agony, it had undergone a 
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Strange change, and a strange feeling of deep happiness and 
contentment had filled his heart almost like encountering one’s 
own innermost deity. The intensity of the past experience, its 
almost imperceptible continuity in the present, a world of alto- 
gether different dimensions, anda perpetually vitalizing aspect 
of this experience are what to be found in ‘Abhisapta Gan- 
dharba’, a unique story, in a unique collection. 

Mohapatra Nilamani Sahoo is a major Oriya writer today. 
Particularly in short story which is one of the richest genres in 
Oriya literature today, he has achieved a breakthrough. Thema- 
tically as well as structurally and in the use of language, he can 
be ranked, if not with, at least, nearest to Gopinath Mohanty, 
the greatest Oriya writer today. His stories entertain, excite and 
provide a deep satisfaction, particularly in the context of the 
futility of present existence. 
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A Story 
from ‘Abhisapta Gandharba‘’ 


- Antu Praharaj, the Master Exorcist | 


MOHAPATRA NILAMANI SAHOO 


©¢ ‘OME on, folks, move aside,’ ordered a village elder. ‘Hey 

kids, get away. Why do you crowd around here—you think 
sweets are being distributed or what? You, girls, clear off. 
Kamali, Mena, Jhumpuri—oh, my little ones—please leave this 
place. Make way for Antu Praharaj. Here he comes!’ 

Anant Narayan Praharaj was the renowned exorcist in 
fifty miles all around. At the age of eighteen, he had run away 
to Kamakshya, the land of sorcery and the black art. There he 
spent three years, three months, and three days in the house of 
a flowerwoman. She used to turn him into a ram during the 
day and a sturdy fellow at night. It was from her that he 
learnt the skill of conjuration, bewitchment, enchantment, be- 
devilment, mesmerism, magnetism, spirit-rapping, countercharm 
and voodoo. After mastening everything, one night he left 
the place surreptitiously with a heap of scrolls. 

An elephant of a man, his complexion was brown as molten 
copper. In his left arm he wore a string of cow-faced rudrakshya 
beads, a copper armlet in the shape of a snake in his right, 
three strings of five-faced rudrakshya round his neck which had 
a pendant of a five-faced image of Hanuman made of eight 
metals. Many talismans, amulets and charms hung from the bead 
necklaces. His sacred thread of nine strands, snow-white from 
vigorous cleaning, lay across his bare torso like the snake 
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across Lord Siva’s. Three horizontal stripes of red sandalwood 
paste with a vertical dab of vermilion adorned his broad fore- 
head. His eyes were heavily lined with collyrium. His lips were 
perennially red from betel juice. He was clad in a bright saffron 
dhoti and a stole with ‘Hail Kamakshya’ printed all over them. 
He held under one arm a patchwork bag with a rolled-up tiger 
skin peeping out of it and a twin-cane decorated with the feathers 
of blue jay under the other. Pieces of coloured cloth tied to one 
end of the cane fluttered like flags in the breeze. 

There was an audible gasp of relief on his arrival. The spec- 
tators fell back out of deference. Praharaj strode towards the 
inner varanda where Kausalya sat. He did not bother to look at 
anyone else. 

Eighteen-year-old Kausalya, Dama Mohanty’s third daughter 
by his first wife—he had three more and a boy by his second 
as well—was possessed by a ghost the previous evening. With 
turmeric paste rubbed all over, her hair plastered down with 
oil, she had been to the bank of the pond in the backyard for 
her toilet. There she heard a woman laughing in the sahada 
tree next to the twin palm trees. She looked around and found 
no one. The dusk was falling. Then, suddenly, without the 
slightest whiff of breeze, the sahada tree swayed violently, and 
Kausalya felt someone climb down the tree and enter her. She 
let off a scream and collapsed unconscious. Hours later, after 
searching everywhere, her people found her on the bank. 

When she came to her own, she began to behave very stran- 
gely. She refused food and drink, sat rooted to a spot, alternately 
crying aloud or laughing her head off like a shameless hussy. 
Sometimes she thrashed about the place in wild paroxysms, her 
sari in disarray. Medicinal roots, herbal concoctions, holy water 
and exorcism, nothing would work. 

‘Oh, how the dame pretends!’ cried Dama’s second wife, 
an old haggard, an irrepressible loudmouth. ‘Why should a 
ghost come and possess this hulk? The rotten thing wants to 
make us the laughing stock of the village, that’s all.’ Shouting 
and screaming was her forte. She would peck viciously like a 
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kite whoever came her way. 


Poor Dama’s head was in a whirl. As if all his back- “breaking ras yd 
labour from morning till midnight to fend for his brood was” 


not punishment enough, his eldest girl had run away witha 
Muslim. At twentyfour, the second one was well into her 
spinsterhood; he had not been able to scrape up a dowry for 
her. And now Kausalya, a very gentle and quiet girl, had been 
possessed by a spirit. Overnight she had become thin as a stick. 
The villagers, from the youngest to the oldest, milled about 
his house, watching Kausalya’s fits avidly. A string of quack 
exorcists came and went back without success. Kusunu Malik, 
the last of them, with some reputation, had chanted incantations 
for a very long time, burnt bitter dried-fishes with the knotted 
hair of a dead person and made Kausalya inhale the smoke. He 
had applied a red-hot iron rod on her skin which riddled her 
body with blisters. But the ghost proved obdurate. The plump, 
well-stacked Kausalya showed signs of sinking. Dama Mohanty 
cupped his head with his hands, in despair and slumped down. 
But now, after seeing Antu Praharaj, the renowned exorcist, 
the gem among them all, people took heart. Praharaj had the 
reputation of pulling down the stars from the sky. He could 
make the moon rise on a moonless sky and blot it out on a full- 
moon night. Even a charging cobra would recoil like a worm at 
the sight of him. He would reduce the wild tigers into harmless 
cats. Ghosts and spirits of all descriptions—incubuses, succubae, 
lamias, vampires, ghouls, gremlins and leprechauns—even 
Muslim ghosts and Christian ghosts bolted at his arrival. No 
wonder, he was the master exorcist, the crown-exorcist, a jewel 
among men, a paragon of virtues. There was no branch of the 
black art unknown to him. He could make himself invisible right 
under your nose. One minute he would be talking to you, the 
next he would be found buying brinjals in Dasarathapur market. 
Huddled in a corner of the veranda, Kausalya sat sobbing, 
tears streaming down her cheeks. Spittle dribbled from the 
corners Of her mouth. God knows what happened when her 
eyes met Antu Praharaj’s, she pulled the end of her sari over 
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her head like a married woman. 

Antu Praharaj looked at her searchingly for a moment and 
broke into a smile. He took out a silver container from his bag 
and helped himself to a paan. Then he spread his tiger skin on 
the ground and sat down on it. ‘All right,’ he ordered, ‘fetch 
me a brass vessel of water, a bowl of turmeric paste, seven 
harida, seven betelnuts, seven tufts of grass, seven plum leaves, 
seven fig leaves, seven yam leaves, seven bitter dried-fishes, a 
pinch of vermilion and a measure of parboiled rice.’ 

Everything was procured within minutes and put before him 
on a plantain leaf. He started burning incense in an earthen 
bowl, filling the whole place with smoke. 

He fished out a vermilion-stained box from his bag. Roots, 
herbs and powders of various colours poured out of it. Fora 
while, he sat still, staring at Kausalya. Then he tossed a sprinkle 
of the powders into the fire and a bizarre smell filled the place. 
He touched the things spread out before him with his twin-cane 
and dipped it into the vessel of water. Then he raised his voice 
and chanted: ‘Om hling, kling, sling, hring, kring, khring, phat 
phat, phut, ding, dhing, thing, om, namoh Chandikeyah! O water! 
O water! Water of the brass vessel, water of the earthen bowl, 
water of the well, water of the pond, water of Bindusagar, 
water of Narendra, water of Markanda, water of Ganga, water 
of Jamuna, water of Narmada, water of Baitarani, water 
of Mahanadi, water of Kedar-Gauri, water of the seven seas, 
water of the four clouds, water of the nether world, water 
of heaven; bathwater of Lord Jagannath, bathwater of Bimalei, 
bathwater of Saralei, bathwater of Charchikei, bathwater of 
Bhagavati, bathwater of Kakatei, bathwater of Katakei. O water! 
O water! Water of this kind, water of that kind, water of 
the fourteen worlds, water of the seven islands. Unite, mingle, 
all the waters. Rush to the east and west, rush to the north and 
south. Go, pour into the tank of Goddess Kamakshya, into the 
cooking pot of Nitei the washerwoman, into the pitcher of 
Pitei the witch. Come, Chandis! Come, Chamundis! Devour 
fishes, dried-fishes, fowls, goats and sheep. Occupy the ten 
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horizons, be everywhere, take possession of all places. .. Thuh 
thuh thuh, phus phus phus! Hey, who are you? In which tree 
do you stay? Tamarind tree? Mango tree? Jack-fruit tree? Palm 
tree? Coconut tree? Whatever tree it be, you must go back there. 
Stay put there. Stay there happily. Eat fish, eat dried-fish, eat 
fowl—but go you must. Leave this body, leave this house. Go 
in peace. Go in water, go in air. Clear off. Such is the order. 
Whose order you ask? Well, the order of Goddess Kamakshya, 
the order of the guardian of the five-faced forest—dhund! The 
order of Dhandola Maharaj—ah, phus phus phus, phus phus 
phus!’ 

He sprinkled a few drops of water on Kausalya. She began 
to shiver like a malarial patient. 

‘Oh!’ she screamed, ‘Oh, my body is burning. ..1’m dying, 
I’m dying. Oh, this fellow’s killing me... ’ 

Praharaj lowered his twin-cane on her head and thundered, 
“Who are you?’ 

“Raghua’s wife, Parbati,’ replied Kausalya. 

‘Where do you live?’ 

‘In the sahada tree on the bank of the pond.’ 

‘How did you come here?’ 

*Kausalya had been out in the evening all dolled up. I 
couldn’t resist the temptation.’ 

“What do you want?’ 

Kausalya did not answer. 

‘Speak up, hey! What do you want?’ 

“Why do you ask?’ 

‘Shouldn’t I, eh? You have been torturing the hell out of 
this poor girl since last evening. Do you see what she’s become? 
Why, she may not even survive!’ 

‘How does it matter to me? I tell you I’ll possess the women- 
folk of this village one by one and finish them off.’ 

Praharaj touched Kausalya’s head, shoulder, breast, belly 
and feet with his cane. ‘Listen, Raghua’s wife Parbati!’ he com- 
manded. ‘I ask you to take leave of this girl. Don’t you torture 
her further.’ 
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Kausalya threw back her head haughtily. ‘First, tell me why 
did the villagers ruin me.’ 

‘Ruin you?—the villagers? Hey, come out with it. Name the 
culprits.’ 

‘There, there,’ said Kausalya, pointing at Markand Satpathy 
and Bana Mohanty. ‘Look at those two bastards standing there 
and watching the tamasha. They are at the root of everything. 
They cajoled my poor husband to accompany them to Purushot- 
tam Puri. They put some poison in his bhang. When he was off 
his senses, they pushed him into the river Bhargavi, and he 
drowned. Then they came back to the village and demanded 
the money they claimed my husband owed them. Two thousand 
to each and the interest thereon. I am a poor woman, I 
pleaded with them. What do I have? Where will I get so much 
of money? Did my husband at all borrow? Everyday they came 
and threatened to throw me out of my homestead if I didn’t 
pay up. Then, then. . . Hey bastards, shall I come out with it? 
Markand Satpathy and Bana Mohanty, shall I disclose your 
sins? Oh sir, these two bastards ... they took me against my 
will. Fifty times each. Night after night. Then I couldn’t stand 
it any longer and put a rope round my neck.’ 

‘Shut up. you snivelling bitch!’ bellowed Satpathy and 
Mohanty, jumping up and down. ‘What the hell you are gab- 
bing about?’ 

The crowd looked askance at them. 

‘Markand Satpathy! Bana Mohanty!’ said Antu Praharaj, in 
his big booming voice. ‘Answer her! Come out clean!’ 

‘Lies!’ cried the two men in achorus, after a moment of 
humming and hawing. ‘Blatant lies, sir! This bitch wants to 
malign us. Why don’t you apply the red-hot iron on her but- 
tocks? She’s out to make fools of us two gentlemen.’ 

Praharaj glowered at them. His eyes seemed to pop out of 
their sockets. ‘Listen,’ he said, “the ghosts and spirits never lie. 
I’ve been dealing with them all my life. Some of them are too 
despicable for words. Some are inveterate hooligans. But lies 
they never tell. I ask you to admit it all. | have gone and invited 
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sixtyfour yoginis here. If you utter falsehood in their presence, 
you will reap the consequences. Don’t blame me afterwards. 
Things will no longer be within my control then, let me tell 
you.’ 

The crowd looked at the two men, as if demanding an 
answer. 

Bana and Markand looked at one another, each perhaps 
expecting the other to come out with it. There was pin-drop 
silence all around. 

‘All right, sir,’ Bana began. ‘If you really command the 
ghosts and spirits, if the spirit of Raghua’s wife Parbati has really 
possessed Kausalya, and if the spirits as you claim never tell lies, 
then let this girl now divulge the sins of the rest of the villa- 
gers. Let’s see what kind of a truth-telling witch-bitch she is!’ 

Parharaj turned to Kausalya and touched her head with his 
twin-cane three times in quick succession. ‘Well, Raghua’s wife, 
Parbati!’ he said gently. ‘Could you tell the sins of the other 
villagers?’ 

Kausalya remained silent. Her bloodshot eyes closed from 
weariness and she swayed to and fro. After a while she perked 
up and stared dumbly at the crowd. Her plait had come loose 
and the hair hung down like storm clouds. The sari had slipped 
off her shoulder, revealing her breasts, full and shapely. The 
village boys ogled her, nudging and whispering to one another. 
Kausalya’s poor father nearly died of mortification. 

‘Now you know, don’t you, sir?’ cried Bana and Markand, 
turning to Praharaj. ‘Give the slut a good hiding, sir. That will 
bring her back to senses.’ 

‘Look here,’ Praharaj replied, ‘I can’t beat her on your order. 
She is a poor unclean soul, much tormented and out to torment 
others. She must have died with her desires unfulfilled. Maybe 
nobody offered shraddha on her death. Just because I have the 
power to command the spooks and wraiths I can’t indulge in my 
whims and subject them to further suffering. As far as my know- 
ledge goes, in this area spanning sixty miles in length and sixty 
miles in breadth, there are about fifty lamias, thirtyone ghosts, 
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four demons, nine ghouls and one dwarf. Besides these, there 
are two Muslim ghosts and one Christian ghost. I know them 
all through and through—their temperaments, idiosyncracies and 
activities. Normally, they donot go out of their way to harm 
anyone. But if they have a score to settle with you, or if you 
happen to trespass them, then they cast their scruples to the 
winds. In thirty long years of my profession I have had to 
imprison only three vampires. They had gotten too big for their 
boots. I had no option but to nail them to a tamarind tree. But 
my approach is to coax them, to cajole them. Sometimes, when 
they get headstrong, I scare them stiff. But beat them? Well, 
that is not my cup of tea. Don’t you ask me to do that now. 
You would better answer her. Is her allegation true or false?’ 

‘Do you expect us to own up this drivel out of fear?’ 

‘Not at all. No one’s forcing you. But don’t blame me after- 
wards.’ 

Antu Praharaj touched Kausalya’s head with the cane. 
‘Raghua’s wife, Parbati,’ he implored. ‘Let bygones be bygones. 
Please leave this girl alone. Don’t torture her any longer. Go 
well. Go in peace. Go back to the tree you came from.’ 

Kausalya’s eyes dilated and she rocked from side to side like 
a drunk. ‘All right,’ she said heavily. “I will leave. But let me 
tell you, the wives of these two bastards will be widows soon. 
Their husbands have defiled me, embezzled the village funds, 
stolen the valuable Madanmohan statue from the temple of 
Makareswar and sold it away to a white man. They have brought 
ruin upon this village. Thanks to these scoundrels, the litigations 
have doubled and scores of poor, helpless people have lost their 
lands and homesteads.’ 

‘You bitch!’ bellowed Bana and Markand, charging at her. 
‘What do you take us for? Who do you think you are fooling?’ 

Bana grabbed Kausalya by her hair and gave her a push. 
Markand delivered a vicious kick on her rump. 

Kausalya’s father burst out wailing. People were stunned. 
Antu Praharaj did not utter a word for a few seconds. 

Then a strange thing happened. Markand could not bring 
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down his upraised foot to the ground. Neither could Bana 
straighten his back. They struggled fiercely, but did not succeed. 
They remained locked in their grotesque postures. 

‘I’m dying of thirst,’ screamed Kausalya. ‘Oh, my throat’s so 
dry! Give mea drop of water. Daddy-o, my heart is going to 
burst!’ | 

Antu Praharaj pushed the brass vessel of water towards her. 
‘Pick it up with your teeth and run off,’ he ordered. ‘Go to the 
_ bank of the pond and drink to your fill.’ 

Kausalya effortlessly lifted the heavy brass vessel of water 
by its rim between her teeth and carried it off as would a cat a 
tiny bowl of ghee. She ran towards the pond like lightning. 

Praharaj stopped the curious people from pursuing her. 
‘Follow her at your own peril,’ he said. 

After a while, he took only Dama Mohanty along and went 
to the backyard. Kausalya was lying unconscious on the bank. 
They brought her back. Dama handed her a sari to cover her- 
self with. The spirit of Parbati had left her body and she looked 
her old self. 

Meanwhile the travails of Bana Mohanty and Markand 
Satpathy continued. Bana straightened himself with a mighty 
groan only to slump down the next moment. Markand gritted 
his teeth and planted his foot on the ground only to See it spring 
up again. They were pale with fright. Instead of coming to their 
rescue, the villagers clapped, laughed and jeered. It did not 
occur to anyone to find out how such a wondrous thing could 
have happened. 

Tired from their efforts, Bana and Markand slumped on the 
ground. They avoided looking at each other. 

The night fell. The ranks of the spectators swelled with the 
urchins and aduits fiom the nearby Harijan locality pouring in. 
Dama’s house was nearly bursting at the seams. The air was 
mirthful with a great many rib-tickling comments and observa- 
tions. 

After a long period of inactivity, during which the spectators 
grew restive, Bana and Markand raised their heads simulta- 
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neously as though premeditated and glowered at each other. 
God knows what happened to them then, they started slapping 
each other. This continued for almost an hour. The crowd 
roared with laughter. Some of them egged the two wretches on: 
‘Come on, Bana! Don’t let Markand get away with it! Hit him 
hard-hard, man!...Comeon, Markand! Give the bugger a 
beauty of a slap!...Come, Mohanty, don’t lag behind!... 
Buck up, Satpathy, crack the fellow’s cheeks!’ Bana and Markand 
slapped each other with renewed vigour. Their cheeks swelled 
up. The crowd fell on one another, laughing. 

After a while, Bana and Markand stopped abruptly. They 
hung down their heads and remained motionless. The crowd 
fidgeted. The two men raised their heads simultaneously again. 
They looked at each other, threw back their heads and started 
yapping like two miserable puppies. It set the audience off again. 

‘Come, folks!’ shouted a community elder. ‘Shut up, now. 
You’ve had enough fun. Now you look for Antu Praharaj. Let’s 
request him to free the two wretches of the spell.’ 

The crowd took heed. The noise died down. Everyone 
started looking for Antu Praharaj. But the exorcist—who caused 
the moon to rise on a no-moon night, commanded the ghosts, 
spirits, betals and the sixtyfour yoginis, who had mastered the 
art of casting spells, hypnosis, bewitchment, had vanished into 
the sepulchral darkness of the night. 

The crowd dispersed. Bana and Markand were left alone to 
howl through the night. Their poor wives sat beside them, 
shedding bitter tears. 

I do not know if anything more took place that night. The 
following morning | left the village, bringing the visit to my 
eldest sister’s place to an end. 


A couple of years later a brazier from Parbati’s village visited 
ours on business, and from him I learnt that Bana Mohanty and 
Markand Satpathy and their wives had gone mad. Shortly after- 
wards, one of the women drowned herself in a pond and the 
other succumbed to a mysterious disease. Satpathy had fled the 
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village and was untraceable. Till his death, Bana was rooted to 
a spot like a shrunken lump, howling like a dog. His grown-up 
children had left the village with their families and had settled 
in faraway places like Rourkela and Paradeep. 

Another time, a mason from that village, who came to work 
for the Block Development Office Complex in ours, told me 
that Kausalya could not marry in her own caste for lack of a 
dowry and had eloped with a Harijan boy. They were now 
settled in Bhubaneswar where they have built a house of their 
own. Her husband works as a Personal Assistant to the Minister 
of tribal welfare department. | 

Four decades have passed since then. Many cataclysmic 
changes have swept the land. Many a thing, hitherto unheard 
of and undreamt of, has taken place. Some of them are beyond 
our wildest conjectures. Dazed and dumbfounded, we simply 
watched as we still do. And all these years, through thick and 
thin, if there’s been one constant longing of mine, it is to see 
Antu Praharaj, Antu Praharaj in his element. 

And I was destined to meet him again. On a sombre winter 
afternoon of 1978 I discovered him in a small wayside tea-shop 
near the city-office in the Capital. Blowing on a glass of tea in 
order to cool it, he was sipping it slowly. His teeth had fallen 
and he was wiping his moustache and beard after every sip. I 
would have taken him for some rusty old baba had someone not 
told me who he was. He had grown very old. His complexion 
had paled. He wore a pair of thick glasses and had lost all his 
hair save a few measly strands of matted lock. But the beads, 
the vermilion and red sandalwood mark were still there. So too 
the bracelets, talismans and amulets. His patchwork bag and 
staff rested beside him on the bench. But in spite of the ravages 
time had wrought on him he looked handsome — profound, serene 
and detached. 

People crowded around him in ostensible reverence. A young 
disciple, dressed like a tantrik sanyasi, stood beside him, waiting 
to do his bidding. 

I jostled my way through to him and touched his feet. He 
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looked up at me for a moment and concentrated on his tea. I 
waited. He did not say a word. 

He finished his tea. It was time for him to leave the place. 
His disciple called out for a rickshaw. 

‘Maharaj,’ I began, unable to restrain myself. ‘Are you still 
exorcising ghosts and spirits? Do you still practise the secret art?’ 

He looked up at me, his broad, wrinkled face creasing up 
further in a smile. “No, son!’ he said playfully, in a whisper. ‘I 
have given it up. My teeth have fallen. And the spells do not 
work if your teeth are gone, you See!’ 

‘Sir, why don’t you pass on your knowledge to someone 
else? It would do people a world of good. Such an important 
branch of vidya should not be allowed to lapse into oblivion.’ 

‘This vidya will work no longer, son! It’s not easy to master 
it. Besides, in the hands of these monkeys it will become avidya 
and do more harm than good. Don’t feel bad, many a branch 
of knowledge has disappeared from this world without a mur- 
mur of regret. Now this too has to go.’ 

Perhaps he would have added something more, but his 
disciple wouldn’t let him. ‘Baba!’ he implored. ‘Let’s go. The 
winter here in this town is harsh. You might catch a cold. 
Please get on to the rickshaw.’ 

Antubaba stood up. He stopped. The disciple picked up his 
patchwork bag and handed him the staff. Baba supported him- 
seif by leaning on to the disciple. Quite a few in the crowd 
touched his feet. He raised his hand and blessed us silently. 

After the rickshaw had vanished in the busy, crowded street, 
1 felt forlorn. [ sat down in the shop and ordered a cup of tea. 
Another tea-drinker ambled over and sat down beside me. He 
seemed eager to strike up a conversation. Although I was in no 
mood for it, [ couldn’t snub the fellow. 

‘Do you know why the oldster gave up exorcism and all 
that?’ he began. 

I shot him an undisguised look of disinterest, but it fell flat 
on him. He rattled on with great gusto: 

‘When he grew old, this man took four disciples and _ started 
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teaching them the stuff he knew. The seat of learning was the 
cremation ground by the side of a river in his own village. They 
put up a small thatched hut under a tree. 

‘In a few months’ time the disciples picked up everything 
from the art of casting spells to mesmerism to spirit-rapping. 
Blazing a fire out of nowhere and make shit rain into the cook- 
ing pots are some of the small things they could perform. As it 
happens, power went into their head, and they started defying 
everyone. 

‘Then, one day, one of them got into a row with the local 
tehsildar. ‘“‘Pull down the hut and leave this place,” ordered the 
tehsildar. ““You people are occupying the government land. I 
want to have it distributed among the Harijans.”’ The old exor- 
cist was ready to quit. But his chelas wouldn’t listen; they issued 
threats to the tehsildar. Now this tehsildar happened to be one 
of those tough guys, you know, hot-headed and stubborn, 
with scant regard for the gods, godmen and religion. He was 
the fellow who had a Trinath temple razed to the ground just 
because it had been built without his permission. He was honest 
to the core and worked strictly according to law. He couldn’t 
be swayed even by his wife and children. He issued an order 
that if the old exorcist and his boys did not leave the place 
within twentyfour hours he would have the hut burnt down. The 
old man went and pleaded with him: “Sarkar, please do not 
mind this small ashram of ours. We have not occupied much 
land. The government should not grudge us this little chunk of 
the cremation ground. Let the Harijans have all the land they 
want, but let this one guntha be left to us. We need this place to 
go on with our practices. It’s not that I do not have land of my 
own. If I don’t impart this vidya to some people, it will be 
wiped off after my death. And I’m so old already. Huzoor, I 
request you not to drag the issue further.”’ 

‘““Humbug!”’ said the tehsildar. ““What’s your stil ataciuitibe 
worth in this age of science? You are a bunch of lazy bums. 
Your spells and abracadabra are useless in this atomic age.” He 
repeated his order and jumped into his jeep. 
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‘As he drove off, one of the disciples picked up a handful 
of dust and, chanting an incantation upon it, blew it towards 
the receding vehicle. Immediately it screeched toa halt. The 
driver got down and tinkered with it a lot, but it wouldn’t start 
again. They had to push it all the way to the office. “‘Sir,’’ said 
the driver to the tehsildar, “this is what comes out of antago- 
nising the old exorcist. You don’t know Antu Praharaj, sir!’’ 
“Oh, bull!’ laughed the tehsildar, in utter derison. “‘Antu 
Praharaj, huh? I will scoop out his entrails. What does he take 
me for? I will teach him the lesson of his life. Let me ring up 
the police.”’ 

‘As he walked to the telephone, he found a black cat snug- 
gled up beside it. ““Get off,’ he cried, in irritation. “Run along.” 
The cat said, ‘‘Mew!”’ The tehsildar got a stick and tried to 
drive the animal out. But it kept mewing and wouldn't budge. 
The tehsildar got so mad that he gave a heavy blow on the cat’s 
head, splitting it in two. It fell off the table, writhed for a 
moment or two and died. The tehsildar couldn’t care less. He 
picked up the receiver and brought it to his mouth. But not a 
word could escape his lips. From the other end, the police kept 
screaming: ‘‘Hello! Hello! Hello!’’ The office people, the Sar- 
panch and ward-members, the chairman and BDO came running. 
Everyone was stunned “This must be the work of Antu Praha- 
raj, said someone. “‘He must have sealed up the tehsildar’s 
lips.”” People went running to the old exorcist. When he was 
approached, he merely said: ‘“What a pity! Never mind, the 
tehsildar will be able to talk as soon as you people go back.”’ 

‘Once he got back the power of speech, the tehsildar lost no 
time in ringing up the police. He asked for an armed contingent. 
The villagers pleaded with him, but he wouldn’t listen to them. 
He had gone mad with anger. He called for some Harijan youths 
and instructed them to throw the old exorcist and his disciples 
out of the hut and set it on fire the moment the police reached 
the bazar. The elderly Harijans tried to talk the youngsters out 
of it but failed. 

‘The old exorcist asked his disciples either to run away or 
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retaliate with physical force. He wouldn’t dream of casting 
spells on the enemies for his personal safety. | 

‘The two groups fought a pitched battle. ‘The police was 
waiting in the wings to swoop down. The old man and his 
disciples were promptly arrested. Law suits were brought against 
them. The whole episode was described by the police and the 
newspapers as an atrocity on the Harijans. The old man was 
sentenced to imprisonment for a month and the disciples got six 
months each. 

“After his release the old man gave up his practice of sorcery 
and black magic. He left home and visited the places of pilgrim- 
age. Only last year he returned to his land. One of his grandsons 
is a big shot in the government. Perhaps the old man has come 
here to stay with him for a while.’ 

After having rattled off his story in one breath, the fellow 
paused and lit a cigarette. Taking a deep drag on it, he surveyed 
the crowd that had gathered to hear him. Just then a motor- 
cycle stopped in front of the shop with a deafening roar, and our 
narrator rushed towards it. He jumped behind the driver who 
looked like a demon and off they vanished in a moment. 

Depressed and tired, I looked at the people around me. 
Everyone seemed so unreal. Maybe these are all ghosts and 
spirits, I thought. Or at least men possessed. And all the hap- 
penings are the handiwork of these ghosts and spirits. Antu 
Praharaj, the master exorcist, the gem among them all, the 
ocean of virtues, seemed to be the only sane person unaffected 
and unpossessed. 

Over the years, this feeling has become more firmly entrench- 
ed in my mind. I do not know whether a ghost has gotten into 
me. Maybe one has. Or else why should I feel so low and 
depressed all the time? That the whole lot of humanity—you 
can see the morons jumping and shouting about—is possessed is 
a small consolation. The question is who’s going to save us, 
release us from the spell? The master exorcist Antu Praharaj has 
lost his teeth and along with them his powers. Is this earth then 
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going to spin through the rest of its life possessed and ruled by 
ghosts and demons? Oh God! 


‘“Gunia Gunarnaba Antu Praharaj’ 


Tr. from Oriya by LEELAWATI MOHAPATRA 
and K.K. MOHAPATRA 
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Sri Kapur Singh Ghuman, born in 1927 at 
Village Dulchike, Sialkot district, Punjab, 
obtained the degrees of M.A. in Punjabi and 
Munshi Fazil in Urdu. He started his career as 
Sub-editor of Sainik Samachar where he work- 
ed from 1947 to 1956. He then joined the 
Language Department, Punjab and is now its 
Director, ; 

A distinguished playwright, Sri Ghuman has 
written 14 full-length plays including Rani 
Koklan which won him the Best Playwright 
Award from Panjabi Sahit Samikhya Board in 
1982 and thirteen one-act plays. His contribu- 
tion to experimental stage in Punjabi is signi- 
ficant and won him the Best Playwright Award 
from the Punjab Nat Sangh. He is a recipient 
of Vishva Punjabi Sahitkar Puraskar instituted 
by Sahit Vichar Manch, Canada. 

Pagal Lok is his recent full-length play. For its 
delightful satire, social relevance and experi- 
mentation, the book has been hailed as an out- 
standing contribution to contemporary Punjabi 
literature. 
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On this Side of the Asylum 


C.D. SIDHU 


K APUR SINGH GHUMAN has a sound dramatic idea. 
The mad have always been a great draw for audiences. Cha- 
racters in a lunatic asylum have a unique feature: they are at the 
same time both comic and tragic. Their antics, irrational actions 
unexpected responses are the stuff of comedy. Their situation, 
that they are sick and helpless, makes them pathetic. Shakes- 
peare made his fortune by showing how misfortune can break 
down a Lear, a Hamlet, an Ophelia, or a Lady Macbeth. 
Ghuman’s Pagal Lok thus has the initial advantage of catching 
the instant attention of the audience. He makes it all the more 
interesting by his comic reversal of the concept of madness. His 
theme is: the mad people inside the asylum are saner than the 
so-called sane one’s outside. This paradox carries the play on to 
the delightful end. The mad patients put on medical robes while 
the two doctors Bagla and Hemla lose their wits. 

Who is mad? Who is sane? Ghuman raises and answers 
these questions eight or nine times in his play. The Writer in 
the play often throws a straight sermon at the audience. The 
theses, too baldly stated and overrepeated, starts sounding 
simplistic. human extends the meaning of madness to include 
all corruption, all social evils. The theme stretches from the 
medical to the metaphorical. It’s a mad, mad world! Q.E.D. But 
a play is not a Euclidean theorem. It has to be a human docu- 
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ment about flesh-and-blood people. 

Ghuman has been overambitious. He wants to pack all 
of life in one play. Fifteen characters in a short play are too 
many. True, Ghuman does succeed in differentiating most of 
them. The different kinds of mad people are given different 
gestures, obsessions, professions and problems. But in a short 
span, the play cannot do justice to so many of them. Ghuman’s 
creatures remain labels, attitudes. They possess traits, but lack 
growth. They show no development. They do not change. 
Circumstances do not bring out their latent faculties. Shakes- 
peare, in his King Lear, Hamlet and Macbeth, dramatized the 
process of a sane person losing grip on his mind because of the 
tragic situation he is trapped in. But Shakespeare was content to 
study one such mad person each in King Lear and Macbeth and 
only two in Hamlet. Ghuman has lifted too big a chunk of life 
to highlight its living details. 

Poor characterization often leads to unconvincing twists in 
the plot. Pagal Lok is not very strong in its narrative line. The 
situation is static. The reversal at the end is a foregone conclu- 
sion. The end is determined by the playwright not by the actions 
of the characters. We need to know a lot about Dr. Bagla and 
Dr. Hemla before we accept their sudden madness at the fall of 
the curtain. It is not enough that Dr. Bagla’s son has committed 
suicide—because of his failure in the entrance examination. The 
incident ought to have been prepared for. The audience should 
have been drawn into the father-son relationship in the earlier 
part of the play. | 

The form of the play itself betrays confusion in the play- 
wright’s mind. Ghuman declares it to be a Brechtian play, 
but mixes it with Pirandello’s play-within-a-play. The aesthetic 
distance, the objectivity aimed at in a Brecht play is sadly 
lacking in Pagal Lok. Indeed, the play pays scant attention to 
the art of drama. It not only brings the Writer on the stage but 
makes him lecture to the spectators on the evils of this world. 
Is the Writer mad or sane? When is he mad? And when sane? 
The Writer-Producer-Director is constantly explaining the mean- 
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Drawing: Vipin Sharma 


ing of his noble theme in his improvised presentation. This 
undramatic device makes the play a pretty weak piece. Ghu- 
man’s exposition. too, is such an escape from dramatic writing. 
The Writer introduces the characters to the audience one by one, 
as if they were at a cocktail party. The repeated reminders that 
it is a play being staged by the inmates of a lunatic asylum serves 
no useful purpose either. 

Ghuman’s dialogue is often sharp and witty. His sticho- 
mythic sword- play between the Lawyer and Dr. Bagla is worth 
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LAWYER: 


BAGLA: 


LAWYER: 


BAGLA: 


LAWYER: 


BAGLA: 


LAWYER: 
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Doctor Sahib, I want to meet Yograj Arsh, the writer 
who writes on the wall. 

We badly need a man who will tell us about Mr Yograj’s 
past life. 

I will charge you a fee for telling you about his past life. 
This is a hospital, Lawyer Sahib, not the court. 

I am a lawyer, not a patient. 

Are you a near relation or a friend of the patient? 

Are you a doctor or a police inspector? 
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Award-winning Book | 
in Rajasthani 


Sumer Singh Sekhawat’s 


Maru-Mangal 


(Poems) 
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Sri Sumer Singh Sekhawat, born in 1933 at 
Sarwadi, Sikar, Rajasthan, is a decendant of 
the house of Maharao Sekhaji. He spent his for- 
mative years at Binasar, Rajasthan. Nurtured 
under the scholarly guidance of the late Pt. 
Anandilal Sharma and Dr. Nemnarain Joshi, he 
obtained the degrees of M.A. and B. Ed. 

A teacher by profession, Sri Sekhawat is the 

author of Geeti-Viala and Meghmal besides 
many essays in Rajasthani. 
Maru-Mangal is his latest collection of poems. 
For its intensity of feeling, freshness of expres- 
sion and lofty thinking, it has been hailed as an 
outstanding contribution to contemporary Raja- 
sthani literature. , 
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Review 


Glories and Woes of the Desert 


RAWAT SARASWAT 


Bos SINGH SEKHAWAT, though hailing from a feudal 
ruling family, happens to be a teacher by profession. He 
enjoys a rich cultural background, which though seemingly elite, 
is actually connected with the toiling masses of the countryside 
amidst whom his predecessors lived for generations. His book 
Maru-Mangal is, therefore, a mixed document of the glories, 
grandeur and heroism on the one hand, and the woes and prob- 
lems of the desert-land on the other. 

Poems in Maru-Mangalare broadly divided into two groups— 
those under ‘Op’ (Lustre) describing the glories of the past in 
sharp contrast with the post-Independence years, and the others 
under ‘Os’ (Dew) containing the poet’s thoughts on several 
subjects and his reactions to the developments on various fronts 
in contemporary society. He has commented on almost every 
aspect of importance in our social life and has also given a 
clarion-call to people to come forward to tackle the problems 
faced by the country. He has thus projected himself as a multi- 
dimensional poet. The depth of his feelings expressed in these 
metrical compositions vibrate with deep humanism which seems 
to be the essence of his poetry. His heart laments over the fast 
destruction of the fauna and the flora, the deteriorating standards 
of morality and social behaviour, the crises of values in every 
sphere of public life and, above all, disregard of natural laws 
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and ecological imbalances. Be it the partisan attitudes of politi- 
cians and the administrative machinery or the widening gap 
between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’, and the corruption and 
nepotism rampant in personal and public life, nothing has 
escaped the sharpness of his pen. His nostalgia for the good 
old days, however, persists and he bursts forth in praise of every- 
thing of the bygone days without caring to judge things on their 
merits: 


How graceful was the desert-land! 

Mornings and evenings dipped in pleasing colours 
Bounties of nature, joys of fraternity, 

Even the gods yearned for such mortal birth. 


Blood pouring down into the arid land 
and sweating energy brightening its glory, 
Virtuous women in charming frames, 

and vigour and strength of lions in men. 


Despite his traditional outlook, Sekhawat seems to be quite 
sympathetic towards the travails of the modern man and urges 
people to gird up their loins for the betterment of the country. 
His utmost concern is for humanism which he wants to be pre- 
served even at the cost of scientific development: 


Repent you will, O faithless! 

When science eats you up 

and finishes your every cell 

Why not, then live in peace with nature! 


The all-pervading sarcasm in his reactions is strong enough 
to gode every right-thinking man, making him clench his fist in 
a fit of anger: 

Light, water, cloth—everything rationed, 
Justice and power are on sale in offices, 


Speeches, dinners, inaugurations 
Democracy, has thrown wide its net. 


The glaring contrast between affluence and poverty has been 
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aptly described in an equally touching manner: 


The chosen few roll in heavenly pleasures 
and leave the rest to tread barefoot. 
The affluent suffer indigestion 

- while hunger and poverty sob in lowly huts. 


Though the second part ‘Os’ consists of about half the 
volume, it has as many as thirtyfour small poems on a variety 
of subjects. Some of them have folk-tales as their basis. Others 
are on such subjects as the vagaries of life, beauty in stone, the 
unsung songs, the heroes, the ultra-modern girls, the spider’s 
web, the musk-deer, etc. Whatever be the subject he is dealing 
with, the poet cannot help letting himself be dragged uninten- 
tionally into comparing the modern with the ancient which 
makes for some monotony in his poetry: 


Listen, O Lady of virtues! 

Heroine of the romances! 

You have changed with the changing age. 
O woman of the cities! 


The weaker sex, embellished, 
What have you done to the long, 
serpentine tresses of your hair, 
thick, black as the dark forest? 


He advises his countrymen to live like owners and not as 
tenants mindless of the property they hold charge of. His 
‘Beauty in Stone’ is an exercise in the traditional classical style, 
addressing the stone image as a fairy of the poet’s dreams. The 
description is replete with Sanskritized diction and lacks the 
natural flavour and charm of the language of the earth. Similarly, 
his statements about himself as a poet is too proud compared to 
the modest utterances of even the greatest of poets in any age. 
His poetic treatment of abstract ideas and the natural pheno- 
mena, however, deserve to be pondered over as independent 
pieces: 
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Love! Distant water in the wilderness, 
Mirage for the weary and thirsty deer, 
always looks like a lake near the horizon, 
no end, no bank. 


The ancient myth of the alleged animosity between the 
goddesses of riches and learning also finds a place in his poems 
when he talks of their devotees, one finding it hard to subsist 
and the other rolling in affluence. 

Some of Sekhawat’s poems should be treated as exception 
to the general convention that the title of a poem is indicative 
of its contents. The ‘Unsung Songs’ hardly talks of songs. 
Instead, it tells of unwanted friends, cheats, unfaithful ones, etc. 
who are venomous serpents and cowards in their personal and 
public behaviour. 

The poet seems to be at his best when he sings of the glories, 
heroism and lofty ideals of life. The poem ‘Sura, Desh ra 
Sirmora’ (Heroes, the Honour of the Country) with its idealism 
and the choicest of feelings and phrases shows the poet at his 
best. 

The Musk-deer stresses the need for right judgement and 
cautions against misconceptions: 


The ocean of life is full of raging illusions. 
Let us build dams of wisdom! 


Another allegory on life is his ‘Spider’s Web’ wherein he 
deplores the tragic end of unfortunate beings, falling a prey to 
the sinister designs of the spider in man, and counsels a cautious 
approach. 

Sekhawat had earlier authored Meghmal (String of Clouds) 
which earned him high applause from knowledgeable quarters. 
He had shown himself asa master architect, transforming the 
beauty of nature into fine pieces of poetry. He also gives some 
such pen-portraits of the rainy season in his poem ‘Bairan Badali’ 
(The Mischievous Cloud). Having implored her (The She-cloud) 
to oblige the desert land by her gentle showers, he rejoices at 
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the rains resulting in pearl-like grains, but also laments over the 
misfortunel ocked in the scorching heat which wipes off the 
cloud. : 

-Sekhawat’s book is to be hailed especially for reminding us 
of the deteriorating standards, the crises of values and blind 
imitation of the western way of life. His nostalgia for the 
glorious traditions and the good old days also carries conviction. 
His main concern is about humanism, which is on the very verge 
of extinction. It rings above all else in his vehement calls to his 
countrymen. 
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from “Maru-Manga!’ 


Three Poems of Sumer Singh 
Sekhawat 


The Spider’s Web 


'U.HE weaver spreads her warp and woof 
in every nook and cranny, 

spins the slender thread there 

briskly and noiselessly. 


Perched in her high heaven 
where warm comforts abound, 
the maker from her heart-mould 
unrolls the hidden design. 


Her frame dances, like an acrobat’s, top to toe. 
Oft she hangs herself upside down. 

The poor passers-by lured-by her feats, 

Slip unawares into her sprawling trap. 


They die their own death. 

Nowhere are they, after a while, on the scene. 
Life? It is the web of a spider. 

None can go untrapped. 


‘Makadi ro Jalo’ 
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The Mischievous Cloud 


THE FOSTER-MOTHER of the sand-dunes, 
the dearest of the dear, 

the mother of rains, 

the world of birds is craving for you. 

Do not go away without raining! 


With the coming of Ashad 

the rainy Season is at hand. 

The music of the desert-dweller 
has died in his throat. 

But the mischievous cloud is seen 
neither near nor far! 


It is Savan. 

The heavens rumble, 

They are filled with echoes of thunder. 
The lightnings flash, 

and the rain beats very hard. 

The cloud, I am sure, has turned ‘wild! 


In Bhadon 

the sky 1s overcast 

like the web of a spider. 

The clouds now hang loose 

like an untended herd. 

The mischievous cloud, in fact, eludes us! 


In Ashoj 

pearls sprout up 

if there is a drop of rain! 

To save from the hot sunshine 

a leafless tree now is a big shade. 
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The season, it is true, makes you drowsy! 


‘Bairan Badalj’ 


When Sarasvati retires unfed 


HE heart of Heaven chokes, 
the house of humanity shakes 
when Lakshmi, in plenty, makes bread 
and Sarasvati retires unfed. 


Come down, dear cloudlets, 

the oyster has been thirsty for ages! 
the sea-water you may drink full, well 
gives birth to no pearls! 


The herons soil the water all along. 

The swans sit listlessly, midstream, after a long swim. 
The ocean teems with crocodiles. 

Who then, will, dig for the pearls? 


‘Jad Sursat Bhookhi Sovai’ 
Tr. from Rajasthani by I1.K. SHARMA 
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Award-winning Book 


in Sanskrit 


Shrinath S. Hasurkar’s 


Sindhu-Kanya 


(Nove/) 
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Dr. Shrinath S. Hasurkar, born in 1924 in an 
illustrious family with a long tradition of learn- 
ing and scholarship, received education along 
modern as well as ancient lines steeped in 
ethos of traditional Indian history and culture. 
After obtaining degrees of M.A. in Sanskrit, 
Sahityacharya and Ph.D., he joined M.P. 
Collegiate Educational Service in 1952 and 
retired as a Principal in 1982. 

Dr. Hasurkar has written four historical novels 
in Sanskrit besides some 15 research papers 
in English. 

Sindhu-Kanya is an historical novel based on 
the episode of Arab conquest of Sindh. For its 
evocative charm, narrative ease, character port- 
rayal and structural design, the work has been 
hailed as an outstanding contribution to con- 
temporary Sanskrit literature. 
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Review 


Unparalleled Sweetness and 
Elegance 


SATYAVRAT SHASTRI 


ASURKAR’S Sindhu-Kanya isa work in some three hund- 

red pages in Sanskrit prose and it deals with the story of 
the daughter of King Dahar who ruled over Sindh in a crucial 
period of history when the Muslims across the frontier were 
beginning to cast their evil eye on India. Shrewd and intelli- 
gent, she could see through their nefarious designs. As things 
stood, all her efforts and statesmanship could not avert the 
tragedy. The events overtook her and the country fell to the 
machinations of the marauders. 

The author terms his work an Akhyayika, a type of narrative 
writing, which does not necessarily answer its description as 
given in the works on Rhetorics. Its chapters are not called 
Aégvasas; it does not contain verses in Vaktra and Aparavaktra 
metres; it does not carry the account of the family of the 
author, nor does it indicate in the beginning of the chapter 
through some device what is to follow. For all practical pur- 
poses, it is a novel, a form of writing which has surfaced in 
Sanskrit literature of late, exemplified by such works as the 
Sarala of Haridasa Siddhantavagisa, the Kumudinicandrah of 
Medhavrata Sastri, the Candramahtpatih and the Saryaprabha 
or the Vaibhavapifacah of Srinivasa Sastri, the Candraprabha- 
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caritam of Sankaralal Maheswar. At best, it is a historical novel 
very much on the model of the Sivardjavijayah of Ambikadatta 
Vyasa. Its strong point is not its theme which serves only asa 
medium for a show of pedantry and moves rather at a slow pace, 
inching forward as it were, but its prose which the author tries 
to approximate to that of the master writers like Bana, Dandin 
and Soddhala; perhaps not Subandhu mercifully lacking as it 
does its pratyaksaraslesa. It abounds in long-winded descriptions. 
As a matter of fact, anything is enough to tickle the imagination 
of the resourceful poet in the author to prove himself as ex- 
haustive and comprehensive in his treatment as he possibly can. 
The river Sindhu, the shadows of the evening sun lengthening 
on it, the silence descending on the scenario, the stillness pervad- 
ing the atmosphere, the royal palace, the Assembly Hall, the 
mood of the people involved in discussions in it—everything 1s 
described by the poet with immaculate precision and a plethora 
of information which would bring to the fore even the minutest 
and the seemingly most insignificant of the details. The author 
thus unrolls before his readers paragraph after paragraph of 
descriptive matter in a highly ornate style reminiscent of that of 
the old masters. He is very ably helped in this by his unusual 
command over vocabulary. By the yardstick of high-flown prose, 
the work must win high plaudits. The very fact that even in the 
present century a work could be composed in sixth century 
style would accord it the highest place which it has rightfully 
won by netting the Sahitya Akademi Award. 

Though deep under the influence of pedantry, the poet has 
not allowed it to influence his perspicacity which remains intact 
even in the midst of his labyrinthine descriptions. So does the 
mellifluousness of his style. The diction throughout in the work 
is characterized by sweetness and elegance which in the entire 
range of Sanskrit literature has few parallels. The work reads 
like a song, at once captivating and thrilling. 

Grammatical accuracy, a great casualty in many a modern 
Sanskrit work, has generally been ensured here. Violations are 
only a few, e.g., kaiforya (pp. 25,56) where double Taddhita 
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is uncalled for; anukurvdna (ibid.) which should have been 
anukurvati, Parasmaipada being specifically enjoined to «/kr with 
anu by Pan.: anuparabhyam kritah (1.3.79); pravesitavyah (p. 25) 
which should have been praveSayitavyah; prayunakti (p. 34) 
which should have been prayunkte, vide. Pan: propadbhyam 
yujer ayajfiapatresu (1.3.64); pdarsnipidam pidayantah (p. 78) 
where namul is inadmissible, that being assigned by Pan.: saptam- 
yam copapidarudhakarsah (3.4.49) to »/pid with upa only; cikurila 
(p. 122) where ilac is not possible, cikura not being included in 
the picchadigana; sificana (p. 130) which is irregular, num_ being 
enjoined to mucddis when followed by sa only by Pan.: se muca- 
dindm (7.1.59); santisthatam (p. 192) where Atmanepada by Pan. 
samavapravibhyah sthah (1.3.22) should have been used; amdaya 
-(p. 193) where substitution of ktva by lyap is not possible, Pan. 
samase ’nanpurve ktvo lyap (7.1.37) specifically prohibiting it; 
yuvamsam (p. 264) which should have been yuvdnam. 

The juxtaposition of ullola and kallola as in dusprasahan 
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ullolakallolén (p. 97) should have been avoided they having been 
listed as synonyms, vide, Amara: armisu. . . mahatsillolakdllolau 
(1.9.5 6). 

These are certainly minor blemishes and that too very few in 
an otherwise well-written work. Through the medium of the 
narrative of absorbing interest the poet has been able to carve 
out a work of infinite beauty which definitely is a joy for ever. 
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in Sindhi 


Mohan Kalpana’s 


Uha Shaam 


(Short Story) 
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Sri Mohan Kalpana, born in 1930 at Kotri, 
Sindh, spent his early days at Hyderabad, 
Lahore and Karachi and migrated to India after 
Partition. He has tried his hand at various jobs, 
39 in 37 years. His longest stint was as Edi- 
tor of an English weekly and a Sindhi daily 
for nine years. He has made his mark as an 
able journalist and editor. He has published 
13 novels, four short story collections, two 
biographies, besides miscellaneous writings. 
Sri Mohan Kalpana has received a number of 
coveted awards and prizes. He got Writer of 
the Year Award for 1983 instituted by Akhil 
Bharat Sindhi Boli ain Sahit Sabha and the 
Writer of the Year—Sadhu Vaswani Award 
1964. 

Uha Shaam is a collection of seven short 
stories. For its psychic probing, realistic presen- 
tation, vigorous expression, the work has been 
hailed as an outstanding contribution to con- 
temporary Sindhi literature. 
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Review 


Of the Man-Woman Psychology 


MOTILAL JOTWANI 


PCR NEE: Uha Shaam (‘That Evening’, 1981), which received 
the Sahitya Akademi Award for Sindhi in 1984, Mohan 
Kalpana published his short autobiography Bukha Ishque Adab 
(‘Hunger, Love and Literature’) last year. The re-reading of the 
Uha Shaam, occasioned by the present brief review, urged me to 
go through the autobiography. And that impelled me to thumb 
through his earlier works —three collections of short stories and 
12 novels. 

What I have arrived at—at the end of this stupendous exer- 
cise—is that Kalpana has been writing and re-writing himself 
in all his works over the years. Not an unusual thing with 
major writers, it is with him too, all his works form part of 
one single whole and become one single work, though publi- 
shed under different titles and separate covers. Thus, his auto- 
biography is a footnote to what he has written in his short 
stories and novels. In the autobiography, he has himself related 
incidents in his personal life to those in his fictional works and 
vice versa. In a review of Kalpana’s autobiography recently 
published in the Koonj, an influential Sindhi periodical, Lal 
Pushp has rightly brought out the autobiographical aspects of 
his fiction and fictional facets of his autobiography. 

In the parenthesis to the title Uha Shaam, Kalpana fondly 
describes the short stories collected in it as “‘short stories of 
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the man-woman psychology’’. Ordinarily, a fiction writer takes 
all this psychology in his stride. But Kalpana has it up his 
sleeves and easily places himself in the personal mythology he 
creates—the personal mythology which gives away one and the 
same man along with his many women at the basis of his crea- 
tive work. Likewise, a woman-writer creates a body of work 
which portrays one and the same woman alongside many men— 
father, brother, lover, husband and son—in their complex rela- 
tionships. All of us live through these relationships, but writers 
analyse them and impart some special meaningo through them. 

The first short story in the book under review concerns itself 
with an unemployed, poor young man who cannot even treat 
his beloved to an inexpensive paan. He manages to get half an 
anna (this story ‘Jhalak’ was written in 1957) to buy her a paan, 
but spends it away on biscuit which a less fortunate little child 
is selling in the market-place. She is happy that he helped the 
little child. 

In the second short story ‘Khwaabani ain Saraapani vicha- 
maan’, Kamini catches the fancy of Kumar, a writer, and desires 
to be with him. Kumar, too, pines for her, but he won’t ex- 
press his love. When he meets her, his dream girl, at the end of 
the story, he feels accursed under the grim shadows of social 
inequality which separates him from her. She wants to come 
down to his level, but he patiently waits for his level to go up. 
The romantic in Kalpana shows itself through Kumar, who 
overthrows the classical rules in art in its celebration of indivi- 
duals, but insists on subordination of individuals to the State in 
politics in its rigid concept of public welfare. 

Kalpana’s third short story “Dard ain Sapna’ delineates a 
twosome, of Kavita and Shekhar, a poetess and a painter. They 
meet on the occasion of a Sindhi Sahitya Sammelan in Bombay 
and suddenly feel they have known each other through centu- 
ries. Of the two, Kavita expresses her feeling in words, writing 
them on a slip of paper and slipping it into Shekhar’s pocket. 
Once, they find themselves in a situation in which she forgets 
her ‘loving husband’ and can throw herself in Shekhar’s arms;; 
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but Shekhar, a romantic idealist as he is, retraces his steps and 
regards her as a goddess seated on a lotus in a river, and himself 
as an elephant with a garland in his trunk to deck her with. He 
re-lives the Puranic myth and tramples over the need of the 
moment. 

As the title of the short story ‘Pyaar ain Paap’ suggests, it 
depicts an age-old conflict between love and sin, the latter try- 
ing to ravish the former. A woman wronged as she is by her 
husband perpetrates revenge on him by walking out of his life 
and joining someone who cares for her. She loved her husband, 
but the sinful husband humiliated her love. She makes bold to 
reject him on his face. 

The title story ‘Uha Shaam’ creates an idyllic atmosphere 
in a miserable situation. Two passengers, a man and a woman, 
bound for Delhi and Bombay in opposite directions find them- 
selves stranded at Ratlam Railway station. The trains are held 
up because of the floods in the area. As the romantic imagina- 
tion of the author would have it, they decide to hire a room in a 
local hotel and spend the night there. The man comes to know 
that she is a tourist from Sindh across the borders and the 
woman learns that her companion is a Sindhi advocate based in 
Bombay. Comfortable in their chairs on the terrace of the 
hotel, the two Sindhis exchange sweet nothings and feel that after. 
their respective spouses, they are the ones made for each 
other. Strangely, the moon in the azure sky produces in them 
serenity and a sense of long evening, and not that of the night, 
which is meant for a husband and wife. Since they are two friends 
it is a long happy evening for them. 

Kalpana is known for portraying young men and women 
who talk cleverly in repartees and also for his recurrent image 
of a flower on the tree as against the one plucked and tucked 
away in some button-hole. The two-things are conspicuous by 
their absence in his short story “Tahzib jo Amualu Ahisas’ in 
which he presents an ancient couple, decayed and dying. 
Married to each other about a hundred years ago, they had 
children, the children had their children. They don’t remember 
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who had how many. The old man longs for smoking a bidi and 
asks the old woman to help him with one. She hears him and 
hears him not. Angered by this, he murmurs down to her that 
he should not have married, evoking for himself and for her 
the scenes and scents of the young beautiful days. 

In the last and the seventh story ‘Ratu, Barafuni andraan 
Vahandara’, Kalpana is on his familiar grounds once again. Torn 
between her husband with whom she lives and two friends whom 
she loves, Rekha feels she should have a right of choice in the 
vital matter of her life ahead. But at the end of the story she 
decides, without having been provided with the raison d’etre of 
such a decision, to stay put in her life as it is, her husband’s 
kick in her abdomen resulting in the bloody miscarriage not- 
withstanding. 

Fed on Saratchandra Chatterjee, the foremost among the 
writers who have been translated into Sindhi, Kalpana evinces 
a quality (if not the quality) of the Saratchandrian mind and art 
in his works. He, too, presents woman as a great humanizing 
force in the life of man individually, and in return being oppres- 
sed by him socially, portrays man as at once rational and self- 
indulgently rationalising and torn between an idealistic faith in 
the essential goodness of man and foibles which are forced 
upon him by the cruel circumstances of life. Mohan Kalpana 
lives the romantic idea of the Noble Savage in his works, 
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A Story from ‘Uha Shaam’ 


A Man, a Woman — and a Feeling 


MOHAN KALPANA 


MAN is lying down on the fully stretched mat. Through 

the opening in the reed-hut, one can see the rolling fields. 
The harvest time is over. The light has turned yellowish and the 
birds are flocking together to fly back to their nests. A few 
solitary ones are already on the wing. 

His wife, sitting by his side, is busy cleaning the globe of the 
lantern. She takes her own time to go through this chore. 

“Are you listening?” the man asks. ‘““Won’t you bring me a 
bidi?” 

His wife doesn’t answer. She keeps busy cleaning the already 
cleaned globe. 

Apart from the mat, there is also a box lying in the hut. An 
old, rag-like shirt with mirror-work on it is seen half-protruding 
out of the box. It seems that the shirt has not been laundered 
for almost half a century. A statue of Lord Krishna with one 
arm broken and the other raised occupies one corner of the hut. 
Behind the statue sits a marble cow with one horn missing and 
a small part of the mouth chipped. The faded saris and lungis 
are seen hanging on the line tied across the hut. A handmill, a 
pair of scales, a few measures and tins are placed in yet another 
corner. The oven is cold, but the iron plate is placed over it, 
and a few utensils lie scattered around. 

The thatched hut is enveloped by the yellow light and the 
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small holes in the reed-walls give an illusion of yellow flowers. 

They had their own children. Their children had children. 
Their grandchildren also had children. They don’t remember 
their names and number. After that, who had children and how 
many, they know not. The husband, after asking for a bidi from 
his wife, still continues to lie on his side, looking out. The 
ravages of time have left his mouth sunken and the face wrinkled. 
His wife is almost in the same shape. How many solar and lunar 
eclipses took place in their life-time, they remember not. The 
trail is long lost. Their spines are sound except that they have 
developed a bend. They don’t use glasses, but their eyes have 
contracted due to the dazzling light of the sun and the coolness 
of the shade. Between the lids of their eyelids only the arch-like 
slits resembling the shape of a new moon are seen. Whether the 
husband is looking out of the hut through the opening or inside, 
one cannot say for certain. They married probably a century 
ago—probably; and during their life-time so far, how many hec- 
tares of land they ploughed, how much grain they produced, and 
how many times.the earth revolved around the sun, it is rather 
difficult to calculate. For them today is just like yesterday, and 
yesterday was like the day before. Tomorrow will be the same 
as today. 

‘Dear,’ he says in a whisper. “‘Did you listen to what I 
said?” 

Woman's face remains unchanged. The globe has been clean- 
ed. She stretches her shaking hands towards the kerosene tin. 
An old matchbox sits by the side of the tin. The husband chan- 
ges sides towards her and utters. “Oh, my dear.” 

The wife is busy in her work and maintains her reticence. 
The inside of the hut is darker now than the outside. 

‘“‘Didn’t you hear me?” 

Now it is dark outside and there is light inside. A perfect 
calm occasionally broken by the buzz of the moths or the 
distant sound of the dog barking pervades the atmosphere. 

The old woman is now lying by the side of the old man. She 
took as much time in her effort to lie down as the sun takes 
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Both are silent and in their silence the time stands still. 

It is pitch-black outside and lurid dark inside. 

The old man is silent, the old woman is silent. Neither the 
old man cares to get up, nor does the old woman. The old man 
places his hand over his head and says, “Il shouldn’t have mar- 
ried, really.” 


*‘Tahzib jo Amualu Ahisas’ 


Tr. from Sindhi by PARAM ABICHANDANI 
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Award-winning Book 
in Tamil 


Dr. Tirupurasundari Lakshmi’s 


Oru Kaveriyai Pola 


(Nove!) 
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Dr. K. Tirupurasundari, popularly Known to her 
readers as ‘Lakshmi’, born in 1921, hails from 
Tiruchirapally district, Tamil Nadu, where she 
had her early education at Holy Cross College. 
She later obtained the degree of M.B.B.S. from 
Stanley Medical College, Madras University. 
Dr. Tirupurasundari started writing when she 
was barely fourteen. Since then, in the midst of 
her busy medical practice, she has written a 
hundred novels, a thousand short stories, be- 
sides articles on a number of subjects includ- 
ing medicine. Some of her works have been 
translated into other languages and two of her 
novels have been filmed. 

Oru Kaveriyai Pola is her recent novel. For its 
stark realism, narrative power and depiction of 
the life of expatriate Tamils in South Africa, 
the work has been hailed as an outstanding 
contribution to contemporary Tamil literature. 
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Review 


From South Africa to South India 


LAKSHMI KANNAN 


FF IS historically important for all of us that ‘White South 
Africa’ started its career as a slave-owning community, its 
policy of apartheid pursued since 1948 by a strong and brute 
government, almost possessed by this single obsession. Misce- 
genation was structured into systematic segregation to cushion 
the unfamiliarity of other races with white urban culture. Inden- 
tured Indians were sandwiched between the Whites and the 
Blacks in so programmed a structure that even Afrikaners seek- 
ing jobs had to lose out to more skilled slaves. To react to this 
situation with only our minds is one thing. But to live there as 
a woman—and that too a South [Indian woman—is quite another. 
This is what happens to Kaveri, the principal character in Oru 
Kaveriyai Pola, by Dr. Tiripurasundari, a medical practioner with 
a long tenure in South Africa, who writes under the pseudonym 
of ‘Lakshmi’. 

Lakshmi’s first-hand experience of having lived there goes a 
long way in establishing a credibility to the story of Kaveri, a 
government nurse by profession who stays in Durban, South 
Africa, with her brother’s family. Kaveri has no parents. Follow- 
ing a series of traumatic events in the family which resents her 
love for Damodaran, a successful barrister and an intense political 
activist, Kaveri visits India on an impulse. This visit for Kaveri 
turns out to be an education in itself in cupidity, duplicity, 
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squalor and the utter horror of the educated unemployed in 
India, languishing in poverty. Here was a country she returned 
to with eager emotions! Then follow many conflicting observa- 
tions emerging from the difference between a country (South 
Africa) which frankly practices apartheid, in which you know 
where you stand, and another country (India) which professes 
secular democracy, freedom and the like. You, at least, easily 
understand the first in its unambiguous administration while the 
second professes grand ideologies but treats its citizens with cal- 
lous indifference and its women with scant respect! Many of the 
general truths are given experiencibility by proving them on the 
pulse of Kaveri. Unpleasant truths are allowed to surface with 
a candour rare to the mainstream of Tamil fiction, used to its 
populist stereotype of an infantile variety of escapist fare. It is 
still more commendable that the Akademi did not hesitate in 
awarding a book that occasionally hits where it hurts. But only 
occasionally. That is the crucial point. It is half-hearted. 

One can discern the fictional objectives of the author by the 
story-line. After Kaveri has a surfeit of Indian experience, she 
returns to Durban to marry Damodaran. After a very brief 
interlude of peace, Kaveri’s happiness comes to an abrupt end 
with Damodaran’s arrest by two white officers of the South 
African government. The novel concludes here with Damodaran’s 
words of encouragement to his young wife who is now pregnant. 
Asking her to bring up their child as an intelligent, courageous 
citizen, he leaves her with a resolution that she would go down 
in history like a strong-willed Thillaiyadi Valli, or flow like the 
great Kaveri, which freezes into a title for the novel. This being 
the bare story-line, what actually shapes the novel is the set of 
parameters the novelist has set for herself. And this is where one 
wishes she had stretched the membrane of her fiction. Nowhere 
does it give an impression that the political and cultural 
issues within the novel gather enough force to run away with 
themselves, that is, in spite of the author’s designs. Instead, we 
find a consciously tailored frame-work in which all disquieting 
socio-political data are tamed and domesticated for home con- 
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sumption. 

Most of the political issues and arguments emanate from the 
mouth of Damodaran who tends to take risks where others play 
safe in the name of being ‘law-abiding’ government officials. The 
time has come for an educated, intelligent citizen to feel asham- 
ed about maintaining a merely cautious silence. Damodaran 
becomes the spokesman, both for himself and for others. His 
assimilation of Gandhi is uptodate and although he does not 
mention in detail the recent post-Gandhi directions of history, we 
know it for a fact that when Gandhi tapped alive the conscience 
of the people for the freedom movement, there was response 
as well as repercussion in equal measure. The passive resistance 
campaign of 1903 and 1913 saw the emergence of the South 
African Indian Congress in 1946, formed by young, educated 
radicals who sought support and identification with Africans. 
We also know that this movement was countered by the South 
African Indian Organization which tried to consolidate the hard- 
won position of the Indian traders and merchants, advocating 
compromise with the Whites and seeking a possible entry into the 
‘White’ economy. A master-stroke in the novel grows out of 
what may Seem to be a common place incident between a faith- 
ful African servant-maid Lina and her overbearing mistress, 
Yasodha (Kaveri’s sister-in-law). Insulted by Yasodha, the 
enraged Lina cries out, “‘Shut up, Coolie!’’ The mistress is too 
stunned to react. This holds the germ of the malady as Lina 
continues arrogantly: 


But I spoke the truth! You’re one of those who failed to make a 
living in your country and came to ours in search of labour. Who 
do you think you are, anyway? A scion of Queen Victoria? 


And Lina is dead right on her tracks! History bears her out on 
the fact that Indians originally swarmed into South Africa from 
rural areas of poverty and unemployment in the South and 
the Central Provinces of India and were initially recruited into 
sugar plantations. Over the years they learned to adapt the 
most conciliatory and compromising measures because they 
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knew which side of their bread was buttered. But the native 
oppressed Africans constitute another proposition altogether. 
The entire International Community, says Damodaran, is inte- 
rested only in their freedom and not in Indians who have 
reached there for materialistic reasons. 

And yet, Damodaran’s righteous anger and well-defined 
arguments somehow make for a certain theoretical, monolithic 
tidiness in the novel. He may well have turned out to be as am- 
bivalent and contradictory as Kaveri—or the novel itself—if he 
had also visited India frequently and seen the confusion for him- 
self. It is perhaps an ambivalence which is at the very heart of 
every average citizen of a developing nation. This is where Kaveri 
emerges with more credibility because the author has defined 
her as just another simple young girl with some natural, spon- 
taneous reactions. Kaveri is not very opinionated and therefore 
does not hide behind political postures or impressive intellectual 
stances the way a college drop-out may, just talking for effect. 
Instead, Kaveri simply relies on her own immediate responses 
which is why she leads us on to some uncomfortable truths. 

Kaveri’s first blow is the appalling scene of the educated 
unemployment in India. Even as a qualified nurse, she is refused 
a registration by the Indian Nursing Council’s rules. When she 
takes up a post of a receptionist in a private clinic, she faces a 
bleak salary structure. She is offered a meagre Rs. 400 per 
month, which is only 35 Rand in African currency, just enough 
to cover her Saturday’s casual shopping of chocolates and bis- 
cuits in a West Street Arcade! 

Then follow a series of incidents, both big and small, which 
initiate her into some of the revolting behavioural aspects of 
Indians—the shocking absence of manners while eating, large 
mouthful of food gulped down in some obscure anxiety, the 
loud belching thereafter, the shameless stooging by so-called 
relatives who wheedle expensive presents from a ‘foreign- 
returned girl’ in return for bed and board, the exploitation of a 
working girl. We, as readers, share her perplexity when someone 
asks her eagerly in India, ““Have you read Roots (Alex Haley’s)? 
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Drawing : Vipin Sharma 


Don’t you want to know about yours?”, not realizing that 
instead of giving her the life-giving sap of a root, they drain her 
blood like vampires! Kaveri’s Travellers Cheques melt with 
alarming speed. She senses her own womanhood is the most 
vulnerable. Tamil working women in particular seem to get 
a raw deal in life and here one is grateful that the author does 
not mince her words. 

In a country that thinks nothing of mouthing vacuous 
euphuistic encomia of ‘the great tradition’ of Indian woman- 
hood, a decent working woman is sexually harassed in her 
place of work, or even in a holy Ashram! To confound matters, 
there is total lack of chivalry in Tamil Nadu where women 
carry heavy loads on their heads while their unmanly men walk 
beside, swinging their arms. Working girls sweat out on a 
strenuous 9-to-5 job and return home to heavy housework in 
typical Tamil households with their half-baked ‘modernity’. To 
crown it all, the overtaxed working woman also arouses some 
shocking. unfounded suspicions of immorality! Kaveri notes 
this primitive sub-culture; it shows to advantage the more civili- 
_ zed, if Westernised, values in South Africa, vis-a-vis women, 
manifest in good manners and chivalry everywhere— in super 
markets, amusement parks, banks, offices and the streets. 

And so, Kaveri returns to Durban and to Damodaran, only 
to lose him again. But before she leaves India, the author 
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seems to be in a great hurry to make amends for all the 
‘damage’ done. Great Indian temples—Kanchipuram, Ekamba- 
reswar, Devi Kamakshi, Varadarajan, Tinneveli Nellaiyappar, 
then Kanyakumari—all are brought in breathlessly, ostensibly 
to establish a spiritual-emotional reinforcement. All this can 
register only when a language works up a lifting power to face 
the situation. They call for a subtler, more oblique treatment 
than flat, overt statements. 

The novel, however, makes us aware of what seems to be an 
essentially middle-class tension between two vital points: the 
question of cultural/national identity versus the business of 
making a living. 
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The late Aluri Bairagi’s 


Aagama Geeti 


(Poems) 
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The late Aluri Bairagi, born in 1925 in Itha- 
nagar, Tenali taluk, Guntur district, A.P., spent 
his childhood in the surcharged atmosphere of 
national resurgence and freedom struggle. 
Under the influence of his father, a Gandhian, 
Sri Bairagi received his early education ina 
Hindi School. He pursued his Hindi studies in 
Bihar and won prizes in Kavi Sammelans. He 
started his career as Hindi teacher. Later he 
resigned from the job and joined the editorial 
staff of the Hindi Chandamama, Madras. 

Sri Bairagi started writing verse at an early age 
and his first collection of poems _ in Telugu 
Cheekati Needalu was published in 1949. 
Palayan, his first collection of Hindi poems, 
was published in 1951. Since then several 
collections of his poems have been published. 
He has also written a novel, a drama and some 
short stories in Telugu He died prematurely 
in 1978. 

Aagama Geeti is a Collection of his poems 
published posthumously in 1981. For its 
humanistic outlook, intensity of thought and 
felicity of expression, it has been hailed as an 
outstanding contribution to contemporary Te- 
lugu literature. 
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Review 


Echoes of Romanticism 


V. PATANJALI 


A “HE IS LIKE the Arab’s camel—in a short time he occupies 
your entire self. He pushes you out of your own being— 
or, rather, he effaces his own self in you.”’ 

This was what the great Telugu poet Devulapalli Krishna 
Sastry said in his brief foreword to the collection of Aluri 
Bairagi’s poems entitled Aagama Geeri (1981), and the reference 
was to Bairagi, the man. 

However, in the modern context, we always talk of the man 
and his work. Unless the poet has empathy and responds 
sympathetically to the agony of his fellow-beings and shares the 
dominant social concerns, he will not be able to afford him- 
self the perspective and invest his works with sincerity, convic- 
tion and power. The poet must, therefore, be a humanist 
driven with the motive force for the desired social change. 

Again, talking of literary writing in resurgent societies one 
has to assess it in terms of modernity and contemporaneity. 
According to COD, modern means ‘of the present and recent 
times’ and contemporary means ‘belonging to the same time, of 
the same period’. Thus it becomes evident that not all contem- 
porary writing is modern. To be contemporaneous is not neces- 
sarily modern. As to be modern is to be contemporaneous. 
There are, of course, classics which are admired beyond all 
barriers of time and space. Valmiki and Kalidasa are read and 
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admired elsewhere too for their universal thought and poetic 
sensibilities and similarly, the works of Shakespeare and Milton 
continue to be appreciated here for their sublime literary artis- 
try. Our interest here is the modern and contemporary creative 
writing which has its organic links with the society in which and 
for which it is written. The poetry of Aluri Bairagi, whom 
death claimed prematurely, has to be evaluated in this light. 

Bairagi was well-known for his charming little rhyming 
narratives in a popular juvenile magazine. He did, of course, 
appear in print in literary journals occasionally writing verses in 
the romantic-impressionistic style the content being the agony 
of man. Krishna Sastry knew him as a writer for children, but 
during their long association Bairagi appears to have sharpened 
his pen and given it a keener sensibility capable of probing the 
depths of experiences of life and living. The aim was to seek 
light out of darkness, joy out of agony. And the vehicle, supre- 
mely personalized poetic art. The subjectivity of utterance came 
in a literary idiom which was typical of Telugu poetry three or 
four decades ago, fostered fondly by the practitioners of the 
poetry of romanticism, locally called bhava kavita. Krishna 
Sastry was among the foremost poets of the school. 

The poetic thought of the romantic school was highly per- 
sonalized, brimming with abstract, impressionistic flashes. The 
poetic language was very much influenced by the pedantic 
Sanskrit-ridden style. However, the literary output enthused a 
whole generation of lovers of poetry and contributed much to 
popularise Telugu poetic writing among the youth. 

Krishna Sastry was evidently happy that the school could 
enlist another talented exponent. In his foreword, he paid ful- 
some compliments to Bairagi for accomplishing ‘completeness’ 
as a poet of lofty philosophy and brilliant literary utterance. 

Now, for one venturing to assess the literary merit of 
Bairagi’s poems at this point of time when volumes of this 
nature have already been put onthe shelf to be picked up 
only sparingly by researchers, it is necessary to place oneself 


among the period critics. 
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Those were the days when one was fed on the aesthetic con- 
cepts of the period’s literary milieu. A poem was a dream or a 
mood—a large or a little vision of experience. A poem had to 
be, and not mean. It was more than its language, its rhythms, 
its words or its meaning which might be translated or even ex- 
plained. “A bit of the world seen, a bit of life experienced, a 
personal sorrow or a universal joy were transformed in the 
alembic of the poet’s being into something that was not simply 
a poem on a Sheet of paper, but a living organism in eternity.” 

Again, there was no poetic subject matter per se; there were 
only poetic gifts. These might be lavished on a rose bud or a 
mountain or universe. It ali depended on the range of imagina- 
tive experience of which the poet was capable. And the poet 
would choose words that “‘would induce in the reader a certain 
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psychological state rather than merely communicate images, emo- 
tions and thoughts to him.’? We were warned that words in 
poetry were not mathematical symbols but emotional provoca- 
tives. They spoke not only of things, but fo the awakened spirit. 

Metaphor or simile, we were told, were the poet’s rebellion 
against routine impressions to give them life by associating 
them with our own hopes and fears, passions and prejudices. 
The poet recovered for us through a choice of stirring epi- 
thets the glamorous surface of things. It was expressing ‘“‘the 
infinite in terms of the finite’’ and it would be fruitless to ana- 
lyse a poem. We needed only to realize it. The copy-book 
illustration was: 


My answering 
Is still a sword 
against a falling sky. 


Therefore, poetry, we were informed, was indefinable; it respon- 
ded to unending experimentation. To the awakened reader, the 
poem became the world. Did it? Perhaps yes, in that milieu. 

The present writer was among the ardent admirers of poets 
of this genre having been at the college at the time when the 
romantic school was riding the crest. And one even ventured to 
spin a few verses echoing the same romantic voice and received 
a patronizing pat from Krishna Sastry. (During those days, the 
romantic poets used to be referred to in private conversations 
as ‘members of the mutual admiration society’.) However, many 
youngmen of my generation were soon disillusioned with the 
poetry of this kind because of its excessive preoccupation with 
the ‘fading jasmines in the plait of the beloved’, with the ‘dried 
tear in the eye of the woman pining for reunion’, etc. 

The youth were drawn into the literary movement which 
concerned itself with the exploitation of man by vested interests 
perpetrating injustice. The philosophy of the poets was univer- 
sal and their diction simple and direct, away from the shackling 
trappings of archaic literary style. 

However, many poets stayed where they were and continued 
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to write in the same romantic mould with all the characteristics 
of abstract impressionism of thought and Sanskrit-oriented 
language idiom. Even in the contemporary poetic scene, one 
does come across adherents of this school, but with a more 
pronounced concern for the agony of man. One may place 
Bairagi in this section. His poetry spoke also of the wretched 
social situation and man’s hopeful journey into a bright to- 
morrow. 

In the title poem Aagama Geeti (The Song of the Advent), 
Bairagi is near allegoric. Suggesting the second coming of the 
Christ, he asks: 


Where is He? 
The Man with a Himalayan resolve. 
Niagaran compassion 
with a pure heart— 
pure as children 
~ pure as the water of the brook 
pure as the tongue of fire. 


Where is He? 

The invincible 

and the unappeasable New Man— 
rising from the dust of the dusk 
and the ashes of the dead — 

the fire-born and soul-born 

‘New Man. 

The world’s waiting for ages 

He’ll oblige by His advent 

The New man. 


One is more tempted to refer to the poems—the impres- 
sionistic content and the classical Sanskrit idiom rendered them 
complicated and involved though—which reflected Bairagi’s 
general identification with his exploited, suffering brethren. In 
the poem titled ‘Noon-time’, he said: 


Brother, what did I do to you, my brother? 
The scorching sun on your head 
with its gleaming reflection on the road 
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dry leaves along the hot avenues 

the hot winds, the sweltering condition— 
what did I do to you, my brother? 

The world is aflame. 

Why are you here, brother? 

On this frying pan 

in this thorny bush 

in this devil’s acre— 

eyes like the summer’s sky 

like balls of fire. 

Why do you stand here 

in the hot noon-sun? 

With humility in the heart 

and scare in the eyes— 

With half-hope, confused — 

the question you didn’t ask, 

the word you didn’t utter 

torments me like the skeleton of time. 
Being blind, I have not seen your heartache 
in deafness not heard your mute song. 
Your unasked question challenges me today — 
a spark of fire in the burnt ash 

a feel of pain in the revisited thought 
what did I do to you, brother? 

what did I do, oh my brother? 


Bairagi found the suffering man standing all alone, bogged down 
by darkness and diffidence and mutely looking into a bleak 


future. With a comforting word and inspiring message was 
delivered: 


Ever remember this, man 

you have to move on alone— 

even your shadows won’t give you company, 
you have to move alone. 

True, it is dark here— 

but not darker than your mind; 

True, it is a narrow path 

but not narrower than your mind — 
Remember, you have to move alone. 


The poet did not give up. The lack of response from the man 
did not dishearten him. He added: 
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Believe me and give me your trust, 
Ill raze the peaks to the ground, 
I’ll decree dismissal with one stroke of pen 
the fate of the hapless you; 
I'll clear the edifice of life 
of all injustices and exploitations; 
I swear, I will do much good to you— 
Please do have confidence in me. 


Bairagi was perhaps by now sure that man had reposed confi- 
dence in him. He exhorted him to follow, in the long poem, 
‘Flight’: 


Come let us go—do not ask, 
‘where and how’. 
No questions, please; 
expel all doubt and suspicion 
and follow me with your empty sack in hand, 
We must move out of here—anywhere. 
Away from 
the arrows of hate shot by unkind life’s 
dawns and dusks 
which confound you like 
the compound interest extorted by the moneylender; 
Away from 
the proper nouns and predicates 
and life’s grammar 
the tyranny of the arithmetic 
and the inimical machine; 
Away from 
the fraternal stupidity 
and the decimal equations of daily transaction— 
Let us move out of here—anywhere. 
Away from 
the shadow of the jaded house 
and killer’s probing eye — 
the house where lamps burn like the spy’s eyes; 
Away from the parched fields and ruthless jungles 
Away from the morrow poised like the man-eater 
Away from the yesterday chasing like the arctic cold 
Do not ask me where— 
Anywhere, away from here. 
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But then, Bairagi himself was confronted with the big question 
that flight from death into life was not the end in itself. ‘Where 
to run from life?’ was the poser followed by a repetition of the 
exhortation, “No questions, please. Come, let us move at 
thought’s pace—away from the swarms of flies. Anywhere, 
away from here’. 

Bairagi with all his fascination for queer impressionistic style 
was not seduced like Swinburne by the musically euphonious 
possibilities of sounds themselves. However, the filigree work 
in words generally resorted to by poets was evident in every 
poem in the collection. But that is not the whole of a poet’s 
function. 

The worn-out romantic-impressionism of thought and the 
neo-classicism of narrative style rendered Bairagi’s work to be 
classified not as extraordinary or outstanding. Truly, his was a 
well-modulated voice in the romantic choral group. 
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Two Poems of Bairagi 


Quest 


I Y LIFE’S decayed vessel 

sailing for an unknown destination 
is Saeared leaf caught in a violent storm 
a blade of grass carried away along the life-current! 
Not a moment's peace, does not tarry a bit 
distressed by life-fever, on billows of folly 
in nightmares transforming every moment 
wild hope traverses unknown regions! What for! 
Search for felicity and peace in this vast world! 
Where’s the end? Where’s peace? 
To my life-journey wearied in search of 
peace and felicity in forests and countryside 
amidst soft flower petals in the cool breeze of dawn 
in limpid dew-drops amidst snow-capped summits. 
O Lord Buddha! | 
In your lids of half-closed eyes, 
it’s said there are strands of peaceful ocean! 
O Lord Neelakantha! 
The billows risen in the tumultuous sea cf universe 
dashing against your mountain of peace are breaking down! 
-Clouds of a hundred thousand tear-distressed cries 
are stretching their hands as a dwarf 
vainly attempting to reach your heart-sky 
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Wherefrom is that eternal peace? Wherefrom is that unfailing 
devotion? 

O Lord Neelakantha! 

Which is the way to reach that ocean of peace? 

Which is the way to the eternal happiness sans tribulations of 
distress? 

Which is the destination to our life-current? Where is the goal? 


‘Anveshana’ 


Twilight Lay 


Ree SUN is sinking in the west. 
The tainted rays withered and scorched shed grace. 


Melodious notes of agitated birds 
indicate day’s demise. 
As grief without invocation, no interruption to the owl’s 
screeching. 
The excitement of fresh arrival won’t affect the loner desirous 
of passing the night 
leaning on to the platform, viewless 
at the entrance to the desolate heart-mansion. 
A slothful interlude to the night’s first act in the final twilight 
tumult. 
The chirping of cicadas 
vents the strange sorrows of alleys 
The lamp lit in a hut at the village outskirt is the night’s 


prop. 
‘Saandhya Geetika’ 
Tr. from Telugu by M.V. CHALAPATHI RAO 
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Award-winning Book 
in Urdu 


Masud Husain Khan’‘s 


Iqbal ki Nazari-o-Amali Sheriyat 


(Criticism) 
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Dr. Masud Husain Khan, born in 1919 at Kaim- 
ganj, Farrukhabad dtstrict, U.P., did his M.A. in 
Urdu and Ph.D. from Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity and D. Litt. from the University of Paris. 
He held a number of academic positions: 
Professor of Urdu, Osmania University; Profes- 
sor of Linguistics, Aligarh Muslim University; 
Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Milia Islamia, New 
Delhi; Honorary Vice-Chancellor of Jamia 
Urdu, Aligarh; Visiting Professor, University 
of California, USA. 

Author of a dozen books on literary criti- 
cism, linguistics and poetry, Dr. Masud 
Husain Khan has edited several Urdu classics 
and research journals like Qadim Urdu, Fikr-o- 
Nazar, and the bi-weekly Hamari Zaban. He 
is the Chief Editor of the Urdu Dictionary, 
now under compilation. 

Iqbal ki Nazari-o-Amali Sheriyat, is his 
latest work of Urdu criticism. For its keen 
insight, analytical approach and scholarly 
treatment, it has been hailed as an outstanding 
contribution to contemporary Urdu literature. 
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Iqbal from the Inside 


SHAMSUR RAHMAN FARUOQI 


INGUIST, literary critic, poet, authority on Dakani (old 

Urdu), lexicographer and educationist, Masud Husain Khan 
has many distinctions. His reputation is already so commanding 
that this little book is not going to add to it. But it is an interest- 
ing book, and an important one. It is important in the sense that 
it typifies a trend that marks the ‘Indian’ (as against the 
‘Pakistani’) school of Iqbal criticism. Recently, a Pakistani re- 
viewer of the voluminous Jqbal ka Fan (Iqbal’s Art), edited by 
Gopi Chand Narang, complained that the contributors to that 
otherwise excellent book had ignored Iqbal’s ‘philosophy’. He 
was unhappy to see that Iqbal’s ‘art’ had been studied in that 
work at the expense of his ‘thought’. He seemed to imply that 
Indian critics felt uncomfortable with Iqbal’s Islamic thought 
and did not want to dwell on Iqbal’s ‘message’. The charge as 
levelled by the Pakistani critic is preposterous. Yet the fact 
remains that, while in Pakistan, Iqbal has been studied relent- 
lessly as a thinker and a political/Islamic ideologue rather than 
as a poet, many [ndian critics have concentrated on Iqbal the 
poet, the literary artist, the major (perhaps the greatest) literary 
figure of the subcontinent in this country. And this is quite 
proper too, for after all it is not Iqbal’s philosophy that makes 
him a poet. Rather, it is his poetry that makes his philosophy. 
So Masud Husain Khan’s little book which aims to study Iqbal’s 
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views on poetry and how these views work in his poetry goes 
right where a literary critic should go, to the heart of the matter. 

It is not that Indian critics have entirely ignored Iqbal’s 
‘message’. We have classical Islamic scholars like Abdus Salam 
Nadvi, Abul Hasan Ali Nadvi and Maikash Akbarabadi, 
Marxists like Sardar Jafriand Alam Khundmiri, Islam-oriented 
western-trained scholars like Aslub Ahmad Ansari and the 
assiduous researcher Jagan Nath Azad who have approached 
Iqbal’s thought from diverse angles. But as Al-e Ahmad Suroor 
says in his Introduction to Masud Husain Khan’s book (p. 10): 
‘Poetry is greater than the Poet, that is, while it is not unimpor- 
tant to study Iqbal’s views on art, the art of Iqbal is of greater 
importance in itself. Greatness in art does not come from the 
greatness of (the poet’s) ideology. It comes from the imagina- 
tion which is creative, and which makes (new) forms and which 
has the power to raise a word to the level of a whole universe.” 
So it is not surprising that many of the Indian critics, who do 
not suffer from ideological fixations, concentrate on the poem, 
and do not pretend that a poem’s ‘thought’ can exist outside of 
it. 

Masud Husain Khan’s effort to understand Iqbal ‘from the 
inside’, as it were, falls into two distinct sections. One deals 
with Iqbal’s views on beauty, art and poetry; the other, much 
shorter, analyses Iqbal’s language in a rather vague and gene- 
ralized way. His method could be called ‘stylistic’, but, in fact, 
all that we get from his analysis is his ad hominem judgements 
about certain sounds having certain effects. Also, his specula- 
tion that Iqbal’s putative Punjabi pronunciation of Urdu must 
have influenced the way he conceived of certain words, rhymes 
and images must be dismissed as mere speculation. For no real 
evidence can be adduced to it; and it cannot be shown even to 
a reasonable degree that the rhythm of Iqbal’s Urdu poetry 
would have been different if he had not been a Punjabi. Simi- 
larly, Masud Husain Khan’s generalizations about certain Urdu 
metres having a compatibility with particular themes or moods 
are, to say the least, baseless. For example, he says (p. 81) that 
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a metre whose syllabic arrangement is: 
eo Hon /K RK = /* = * —/— H(or * * =)! 

has ‘‘greater capacity for Jai’’ (i.e., modulation, symphony) and 
therefore “suits” the “‘melancholy tone’? of a poem that he is 
discussing. Now there is nota shred of evidence for this state- 
ment. All metres have equal capacity for modulation and sym- 
phony (or /ai,as Masud Husain Khan calls it); it is the very 
nature of metre to promote /ai. There is no reason why this parti- 
cular metre should be singled out as one having more, or less, 
affinity for Jai. And to say that a metre with a greater capacity for 
lai suits a melancholy tone is wrong on at least two counts: (a) 
no one has yet shown that absence or presence of Jai governs or 
assists a particular tone in a poem; and (b) one can cite nume- 
rous non-melancholy Urdu and Persian poems in the metre 
which Masud Husain Khan says suits the melancholy tone 
particularly well. 

The trouble is that many students and theorists of metre do 
not avoid succumbing to the temptation of thinking in vague, 
or specific, musical terms. Metrical theorists are now increasingly 
of the view that musical categories do not explain everything 
about the ‘music’ of poetry. It is true that both music and poetry 
move in time, but a mere movement in time does not by itself 
suffice to explain how poetry works. For example, John Hol- 
lander says in his Vision and Resonance: Two Senses of the Poetic 
Form (Oxford, 1975, p. 70) that “‘Poetry occurs in time, it is true, 
but unlike music, the eyes can play back material in the region 
of any poetic movement, scan, rifle through lines or pages with- 
out altering the character of the reading experience as radically 
as the revision of a musical listening could.”’ Masud Husain 
Khan does later suggest that meaning might play a part in the 
music of poeiry, but his remarks about some metres having 
more /ai than others, and thus havinga certain kind of ‘tone’ 
suggest that he has not worked out his thoughts on this subject 
quite fully. The matter becomes more complicated when we take 


1 *short syllable and = long syllable 
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into account the fact that in Indian music, the quality of the 
note is the determining factor. In poetry, no such condition 
applies. 

Coleridge once remarked that when one reads ‘thinking 
poets’ like Donne, the sense must be understood in order to 
ascertain the metre. This doesn’t apply to our metre, which is 
quantitative. But the insight is helpful to us in another way; 
unless you understand a poem you cannot determine its tone. 
Since the value of the mathematical structure of the metre as 
an aid to understanding a poem is limited, Masud Husain 
Khan’s formulations on this subject seem questionable. Masud 
Husain Khan is on surer ground when he says (p. 87) that, in 
some of his poems, Iqbal achieves a combination of “the lyri- 
cism of Ghazal and the dramatic effect caused by a musaddas”’ 
(i.e., a six-line stanza form). But he falters again when (p. 91) he 
misscans and wrongly describes the metres used by Iqbal in a 
Persian poem and goes on to say that the metres “are very 
suitable for their purpose.” 

The first part of the book, where Masud Husain Khan dis- 
cusses Iqbal’s ideas on beauty, art and poetry, is extremely well 
articulated. But the nexus between the points made in this part 
and the insights offered in the second part is not always clear. 
For example, we are told (p. 30) that Iqbal’s “positive meta- 
physical thought’’ leads to a view of beauty according to which 
“art does not copy nature. He (Iqbal) was obliged to place art 
above nature...” I will not now go into the truth or merit of 
this statement, but I do want to know in what way this can be 
derived from, or even applied to the analyses of poems offered 
in the second part of the book. Similarly, we are told (p. 40) 
that according to Iqbal, “if a poet’s words support and aid the 
purpose of life, then he is a good poet”. If this is so, one would 
like to know how Iqbal’s artistic methods as discussed in the 
second part of the book are to be integrated with the poet’s 
aim to “support and aid the purpose of life’. Or, are we to 
presume that the two are separate? If so, then why discuss 


Iqbal’s poetics at all? 
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It should be clear by now that this book raises a number of 
interesting questions about Iqbal and also about the nature of 
poetry. It answers some of the questions, and provides enough 
food for thought about the rest. Written in an urbane and 
polished but unadorned style, it makes its points neatly and 
elegantly. It is a serious contribution to Iqbal criticism and _ will 
serve as a Storehouse of ideas to all those who will follow 
Masud Husain Khan in this field. 
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An Essay from 
‘Iqbal ki Nazari-o-Amali Sheriyat’ 


Iqbal’s Concept of Art 


After the Formation of his Philosophy 
of Ego or the Self 


MASUD HUSAIN KHAN 


[ees went to Europe in 1905 for higher education and 
stayed in England and Germany till 1908. During those 
years there took place a radical change in his thought and he 
gave up the pantheistic thought in favour of his new philosophy 
of Ego or the Self (Khud;). His teacher McTaggart, in one of 
his letters, reminds him of the fact that, when he used to have 
long walks with him on the lush green fields of Cambridge, he 
was, till then, under the influence of the pantheistic thought’. Till 
the occurrence of the change in his thought from the pantheistic 
philosophy to Ego, he was greatly influenced by the German 
philosophers like Fichte and Nietzche. Yet, the ground for the 
deviation from the pantheistic thought was prepared much 
earlier. Syed Nazir Niazi has rightly pointed out: ‘“‘The view 
that once upon a time he (Iqbal) conformed to the pantheistic 


1. Abdul Majid Salik holds the view that Iqbal deviated from the 
pantheistic mysticism during the period when he was writing his 
Doctoral thesis on ‘The Development of Metaphysics in Persia’. The 
thesis was completed in June, 1907. 
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thought of the Sufis is erroneous’’.’ Iqbal knew it very well that 
the East, specially the Islamic world, was a victim of the philo- 
sophy of Negation. The need of the hour was a dynamic 
philosophy of life. Iqbal took its elements both from Islam and 
the West, and developed his own philosophy of ‘Self-hood’ and 
‘self-positivity’. He used the word Khudi (Ego) for this kind of 
philosophy much later in Asrdr-e-Khudi (The Secrets of the 
Self, 1915), and that too with an apology. Much before that 
in 1910, in his Stray Thoughts, Iqbal had defined this concept 
in a different way in the following words: 


Personality is the most valuable treasure of Man. It should, there- 
fore, be considered as the only means to evaluate all his actions. 
Good is that which keeps that personality awakened and bad is that 
which suppresses the personality and tends to destroy it ultimately. 


Iqbal’s these very scattered thoughts shaped, within a period 
of four years, into a systematic philosophy under the Positive 
term of Khudi in his Asrar-e-Khudi (The Secrets of the Self). 
Iqbal’s state of mind, while he was writing AsrG@r, can best be 
judged by the following couplets of its last stanza ‘Dua’ 
(Invocation): 


My heart is with yestereve, my eye is on tomorrow; 
Amidst the company I am alone. 

Oh, where in the wide world is my Comrade? 

I am the Bush of Sinai: Where is my Moses? 

I am tyrannous; I have done many a wrong to myself, 
I have nourished a flame in my bosom! 


This ‘flame in bosom’ is none other than Iqbal’s philosophy 
of the Self (Khudi). 

Iqbal was so much against the poisonous effects and inhibi- 
tory attitudes of pantheistic thought that in the first edition of 
Asrdr-e-Khudi, he warned the people against the venomous 
poetry of the Persian poet, Hafiz of Shiraz, and diverted their 


1. Dana-e-Raz, Syed Nazir Niazi, p. 433. 
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attention to the dynamic poetry of another Persian poet, Urfi of 
Shiraz. Iqbal argued that the pantheistic thought preferring 
‘death in love’ deprives Islam of its sword for jehad. He dis- 
agreed that the pleasure of a Drop is contained in its immersion 
in the River. 

The concept of beauty (or aesthetics) which develops under 
this positive metaphysical thought has been rightly termed by 
Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan as the ‘dynamic aesthetics.’ 

Iqbal, however, felt the need to explain in detail his con- 
cept of Art and to determine its aims and scope with reference 
to his basic thought in one of the chapters of Asrdar-e-Khudi 
entitled ‘Concerning the True Nature of Poetry and the Re- 
form of Islamic Literature’. 

Ego is the ‘luminous point’ of Iqbal’s metaphysical thought. 
The source of creation is an Indivisible Existence (Wujud-i- 
Basit), with definite powers of perception and volition. This 
Wujud-i-Basit has divided itself into ‘Self? and ‘Non-self’, 
which jostling together contribute to the process of evolution. It 
runs gradually through apparently lifeless objects, vegetation, 
animal world, finally developing into the reasoning human being. 
Ego is found in all the stages of evolution. It ultimately becomes 
the touchstone of Good and Evil. 


Thou art the conqueror of Good and Evil. 
How can I describe your fate. 


Now, for Iqbal, the test of good and evil is the ‘Self’. The 
Ultimate Reality for him is not the ‘Ultimate Beauty’ but the 
‘Super-self’ which suffers from the pains caused by the creation 
and which has transformed every object of the Universe into 
the ‘Self’? and is engaged in the creative process in its own 
right. The justification of Beauty and Art rests only in the fact 
that how far these contribute to the growth of the Self. An 
artist, too, contributes his inner self and the skill of art to the - 
beauty of Nature, the same way the man of Ego is considered 
to be the conqueror of Nature. Thus the process of the con- 
quest of Nature tends to be twofold. Iqbal held the view that 
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Art is not the imitation of Nature. He was bound to prefer Art 
to Nature, as in the framework of his philosopy of Ego. Only 
that artist deserves appreciation who, utilizing his creative 
mind, contributes to the beauty of Nature and puts the stamp 
of his personality on it. Iqbal was the protagonist of the free- 
dom of Art, but he considered the blind imitation of Nature 
fatal to it. He has explained his view very explicitly in ‘Ahram- 
e-Misr’ (Egyptian Pyramids), a poem included in his collection 
Zarab-e-Kalim: 


In the peaceful atmosphere of this splendorous plain, 
Nature has built only the sand-dunes 

The heaven bows before the greatness of Pyramids. 
Who has drawn this very picture of Eternity? 
Emancipate Art from the slavery of Nature 

The men of Art are like hunters, and not the prey. 


Nature undoubtedly is very beautiful. According to the 
Quran, it is the masterpiece! of beauty and perfection. But it is 
always open to man’s augmentation. 


Although Nature is not without a sense of taste, 
What could not be achieved by it, can be achieved by thou. 
—‘Bal-e-Jibrail’ 


An artist who adds to Nature deserves our appreciation: 


The skilful craftsman who makes augmentation to Nature 

Discloses his secret to us. 

The houri he creates is better than the one found in the paradise, 

The denier of his Lat and Manat (creations) is an infidel indeed! 
—‘Zabur-e-’Ajam’ 


Write such a ‘ghazal’ that the Nature makes its lyre its string 
What is the use of such a ghazal-writer 
Who is harmonious with Nature. 
—‘Zabir-e-’Ajam’ 
That great artist’s ‘soul’ abounds so much in vigour and 


1. Ighal aur Jamaliyat, Nasir Ahmad Nasir. Delhi, 1980. 
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vitality that whatever is found empty is filled by it: 


His pious nature becomes the touchstone of Good and Evil 
His craftsmanship is like a mirror for Good and Bad. 
—‘Zabir-e-’Ajam” 


The reality of the external world is an established fact with- 
out which the consciousness of the Self is not possible. “The 
Universe and Ego interact in a very secretive manner’, and 
it is because of their interaction that an aesthetic creation comes 
into being. The Artist and Nature are interrelated in the manner 
described below: 


The world of hue and smell is like a flower-vase for us, 
Free from us, nonetheless bound to us 


The Universe is nothing without our flame. 
All the manifestations of light and sound are meaningless 
without us. 


It is the ‘myrtle-dyeing’ of the eyes of the Artist, or ‘‘the 
lustre of our eyes’’ in the words of Iqbal, which puts every 
existing object under our obligation: 


The spring provides the scattered petals, 
It is our intuition which provides lustrous hue to tulips. 


The Nature in the words of Iqbal is just ‘it is so’, it is the 
Artist who converts it into ‘it ought to be so’; It is the pro- 
cess of ‘it ought to be so’ which frees the Artist from the 
bondage of Nature: 


Emancipate Art from the slavery of Nature; 
Are the Artists hunters or the prey? 


With reference to his philosophy of Self, Iqbal developed 
the concepts of jala] (Grandeur) and jamal (Beauty) about 
which differences exist among his critics. The jamdlists quote 
the following dialogue between Hallaj and Zindarid from 
Jawed Nama: 


1. Ruh-e-Igbal, Yusuf Husain Khan, p. 45, Lahore, 1977. 
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Divine imprints are strewn over the whole of Universe, 
I do not know how they were strewn. 


Hallaj, in reply to Zindarud’s question, says: 


They are strewn either by the power of love (Jamal) 
Or, they are strewn by the power of majesty (Jalal) 


But in this matter, Iqbal’s ideas are not consistent everywhere. 
With a view to spreading the message of Ego and motivating 
the Muslim community, which was so downtrodden and was 
reduced to mere servitude, Iqbal needed the type of Art which 
had the prophetic power of Moses: 


In the absence of dignity, the beauty and grace are ineffective 
Just as music is mere breath if it is not inflaming. 


Before making any decisive statement it has become neces- 
sary to interpret the terms jalal and jamal in their historical 
perspective as these are also the terms of mysticism and “accor- 
ding to the Quran, jalal and jamal are the two attributes of 
Beauty.’ The western philosophers have discussed in detail 
the nature and the essence of ja/a/ using the term ‘sublime’ for 
it. Some philosophers maintain that jald/ is not an attribute of 
Beauty.” Iqbal considers both jalal and jamdl as the attributes 
of Beauty or in other words the two manifestations of Beauty. 
One is attributed to power, glory and awe; and the other to 
delicacy, fineness and elegance. 

There is the possibility of an object looking beautiful by 
virtue of being jami/, but some other object may also look 
beautiful as it is jalil. In perfect beauty, the amalgamation and 
the equilibrium of both may be found, as Iqbal sees it in the 
imprints of the ‘Mosque of Cordova’: 


Thine grandeur and the beauty are an evidence of the Man of God 
He is dignified and beautiful, thou art also dignified and beautiful. 


1. Iqbal and Jamaliyat, Nasir Ahmad Nasir, p. 175. Delhi, 1980. 
2. ibid., Chapter 8: ‘The Concept of Jalal’ 
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The source of both jala] (Grandeur) and jamal (Beauty) is 
Ego: 


The beauty and dignity of a self-concious man emanates from his 
Ego. 


But Iqbal dislikes the terror and awe associated with sheer 
Jalal. 


Save us from the grandeur sans beauty 
Save us from the separation without union 
—‘Jawed Nama’ 


Applying these concepts to architecture, Iqbal appreciates 
the mosque of Quwwatul Islam, tombs of the Siri dynasty and 
other specimens of the Islamic architectural art which are the 
embodiments of grandeur and splendour. But he is also not 
insensitive to the delicate beauty of Taj Mahal. 


Look awhile on that pearl of great purity! 
Look at Taj on a moonlit night! 


Man’s love is a standard for judging beauty, 
It serves to hide as well as to reveal beauty! 


Basically, for the propagation of his dynamic philosophy at 
the level of fine arts, Iqbal was much in need of jaldl. That 
is why in the sections of Asrdr-e-Khudi and Zabiir-e-’ Ajam 
where he deals with fine arts, he lays more emphasis on jalail: 


The music ought to be like a torrent, 
So that it could carry away grief from the heart in abundance. 


Iqbal is very critical of the poetry of Hafiz and other mystic 
poets of Persia, as these do not sharpen the sword of Ego: 


Although the Persian poetry is joyful and alluring 

It does not sharpen the sword of Ego. 

If its sad tune destroys the composure of the garden, 

It is better on the part of the bird of dawn to keep quiet. 
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The readers of Zarb-e-Kalim are warned by Iqbal in these 
words: 


O Neglectful! Nature is a ripple of blood and not the xylophone! 
The music that does not brighten your face 

Is an evidence of the singer’s cold blood. 

The singer whose ferment is not pious 

Makes his music envenomed. 


Iqbal’s poetry is full of specimens which depict jalal as the 
dominant feature of his Art. On the contrary, there are only 
few instances wherein jamal has been depicted as the dominant 
feature of Beauty. There are also couplets in which an equili- 
brium is established between the two: 


The poetry which is a message of the eternal life 
Is either the song of Gabriel or the call of Israfil. 


Being the propagator of a dynamic philosophy, it was 
inevitable for Iqbal not to be fascinated by the ‘tavern of Hafiz’ 
or the ‘temple of Behzad.’ In comparison to Hafiz, Iqbal gave 
preference to Urfi Shirafi, a lesser known poet than him, since 
his poetry is saturated with life. It is not intoxicating as that of 
Hafiz. Iqbal’s concept of Art is completely subservient to his 
concept of Ego, and since Ego is a dynamic force and it is also 
his philosophy of life, Iqbal had to give preference to the jaldli 
art—be it in poetry, music or architecture! 
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O Wise Ones, it is well to have a thirst for knowledge, 

But what is in art that faileth to grasp the reality of things. 
The object of all art is to attain the warmth of life immortal, 
What availeth a spasm or two that vanish like a spark! 
Without a miracle nations cannot rise 

What is art without the striking power of Moses’ stuff! 


‘Iqbal ka Tasavvur-e-Fan-va-Shair, Khudi ke bad’ 


Tr. from Urdu by MIRZA KHALIL A.BEG 
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Keki N. Daruwalla 
The Keeper of the Dead 


(Nove!) 
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Sri Keki N. Daruwalla, born in 1937 at Lahore, 
took his Master's Degree in English literature 
from the Punjab University. He joined Govern- 
ment Service in 1958. In 1980-81, he went to 
Oxford as a Visiting Fellow. 

A versatile and gifted writer, Sri Daruwalla has 
to his credit, besides the Awarded book, four 
volumes of poems, Under Orion, Apparition in 
April, Crossing of Rivers and Winter Poems, 
and one of short stories, Sword and Abyss. 
He has’ written’ several articles of literary 
Criticism and edited an Anthology of Indian 
Poetry in English. 

The Keeper of the Dead is his latest collec- 
tion of poems. For its thematic variety, vivid 
imagery and poetic sensibility, the work has 
been hailed as an outstanding contribution to 
contempory Indian English literature. 
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A Duet on Fire 


AJIT KHULLAR 


| eon N. DARUWALLA is a poet of narrative consciousness 
given to content-bound, unsentimental, ironic and almost 
adjective-free mode of expression. Even his love poetry is lava, 
that sears and scorches sickly sighs, running naturally from the 
solar-plexus to the centre of the bed or ‘the parting of grasses’ 
(p. 40). He is a hawk among policemen, a policeman among 
poets, and has ‘honed to an art’ both his predatory proclivities 
and professional predilections. 


His blood writes stories on the scuffed grass! 
His movements are a scribble on the page of death. (p. 10) 


Keki’s promise and prolificity were evident even when he 
published his first 93-page volume of poems Under Orion in 
1970. His ‘measures’ were fuller and richer than those of the 
other Indo-English first-volume poets. His Apparition in April 
appeared the very next year, Crossing of Rivers in °76, Winter 
Poems in ’80, and the Sahitya Akademi Award-winner, The 
Keeper of the Dead in’82. There is no sharp curve of develop- 
ment between his nascency and maturity as a poet. His greatest 
strength has been from the beginning to the present that he 
prefers to write about the lived and observed life without ever 
getting dopey about either. That is why sometimes his poems 
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appear to be mere paraphrases or mock-descriptions of life 
situations. In fact, such poems ‘convey the meanness of times’, 
past or present. He is always addressed to his multi-creedal 
compatriots. He seems to speak to himself, as the king washed 
of all pride speaks to Kartikeya: ““Your words will have to reach 
across to them like a tide of blackoxen crossing a ford” (p. 14). 
Again: “I am not speaking to kings. . . I am not here to appease 
gods”’ (p. 14). Surely, Keki is a poet of the Indian landscape. 

His images are full of rape-force, blood, violence, besides 
disgust and disease. The hawk in him sniffs and decides 
where and when to pounce in the area of darkness, his vast 
beat. He rides the wind, drills the sky, ‘in the momentum of 
his own gyre’, and hovers over the dreary social landscape scoop 
up from there the snug roosters and raucous fliers—all with the 
*predator’s passion’. Orion, the mythical hunter who tried to out- 
rage the goddess Artemis, catches his imagination even after the 
first book. There are ‘chariot wheels squelching in the bloody 
mire’ and ‘dark and glutinous gore’. He recalls the pestilence- 
stricken ‘Nineteenth-Century Calcutta’, ““where people writhed 
in the groaning callisthenics of cholera. Bacteria and bacillus 
throve in the wells’ (p. 15) and ‘death was everywhere.’ He talks 
of a time ‘when tongues were hanging out like red wounds’ 
(p. 18). Cholera, dysentery, slipped disc, hair-line fractures, intes- 
tinal shreds and knots, cells rotting tissue by tissue form a 
major part of the repertory of his images. Even the traffic 
between the Imambara and the Rumi Gate clots like an epi- 
leptic tongue (p. 54). The remaining physical ailments get listed 
in ‘Apothecary’: 


There isn’t a plague in the slimy bogs of hell 
which Doctor Chandiram, gold-medallist, can’t stave off 
with one of those powders of his! (pod) 


Is it a boon against death and disease, or a bait to the sufferers? 
Keki’s answer is a long-distance (heaven being the limit) side- 


winder: 
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Pardon me, for I got carried away. 

We all pad the hook with the bait, Allah downwards. 
What is paradise, but a promissory note 

found in the holy book itself? And if you probe 
under the skin what does it promise us © 

for being humble and truthful. . . 

What does it promise us except 

that flea-ridden bags that we are 

we will end up as splendid corpses? (p. 57) 


This rhetorical twist in the narrative has made obvious Keki’s 
brand of irony, which is there in “Contrariness of Dreams’, too. 
The dream diviner (Kahin) reassured: 


“You are in luck,’ he said, ‘I expected worse.’ 

Baths seen in dreams are to be abhorred. 

Baths are the place where genitals are uncovered, 

shunned by the angels as the devil shuns a mosque. (p. 59) 


Dreaming one’s son as ‘a Divine,/a Pesh Imam at the Jama 
Mosque’ could be read by a similar occultist’s trick to indicate 
perpetration of abominations and acts of whoring. And dream- 
ing of child urinating in ‘the mehrab of a mosque’ (59) could 
mean: 


A son will be born to you 
a great religious scholar ! (p. 60) 


Keki would not spare even gods: 


Even they must be ignored 
for a while and their altar-fires turn cold. 
‘Men don’t have enough fuel to burn their dead. (14) 


His specious simplicity is often barbed. 

Keki is given to repetition of words and images. Hawks, 
scorched insects, shells and bombs—all rain. A plethora of 
things get spiked; only his daughter’s breath is wished to be 
spiked with lavender flowers, not those hard harsh things. 
Fungus grows freely in his poetic landscape. Sometimes he gets 
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carried away by a striking comparison from the nature of things. 
He describes the time when: 


. .. death was everywhere: 

the water was heavy with it 

like a woman with child, 

and you could pick it up from the earth 
as you pick up fallen fruit. (p. 15) 


The foetal image and the image of the fallen fruit are contrary 
to the image of death which is central to the poem. What the 
foetus suggests is birth; the fallen fruit, ripeness. In ‘Hawk’ too, 
images are allowed to deflect from the central point. Crows, 
mynahs, pigeons, doves are food for the hawk. To describe these 
downy creatures as ‘those black dregs in the cup of his hate’ 
is a deviation from truth. The wasteful, worthless sediments 
contribute little to the poem’s experience because hate is incon- 
gruous with hunger. The next sedimental ‘scoop’ is unnecessary 
for the cup of hate. Here is another example of an odd word 
in a simile: | 


I enter her 
the way a boat starved of fresh water 
enters a harbour. (p. 34) 


One wonders if a boat has anything to do with the freshness of 
water. A lover, of course, may long for someone ‘fresh’ to sail 
into! Similarly, ‘hairline/fractures on the glass panes’ (p. 38) are 
all right, but what about the ‘hairline-fractures on a cartilage’ 
(p. 28)? Cartilage is an elastic tissue before it becomes a bone, so 
hardly prone to hairline cracks. 

Keki’s poetry is replete with heavy and runaway figures of 
speech, bludgeoning consonants and words—stark, big and 
rugged. Mellifluence is hard to come by. His language takes 
after his ‘Mistress’, down whose genetic Jane 


babus 
and professors of English 
have also made their one-night contributions. 
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Some ‘professors of English’, be they at Chicago, Bombay, 
Delhi or Hyderabad, are more virile than Keki would like to 
believe, and they have stayed long enough and continue to stay 
with his ‘Mistress’. Maybe that is why he finds ‘her mouth 
is sour’ in the mornings with night-fermented dreams, and in 
turn, she snarls at his advances. The very declaration of cons- 
tancy toward her gives him out: 


My love for her survives from night to night, 
even though each time 
I have to wrestle with her in bed. (p. 22) 


What else do you expect from her, ‘Indian English, the 
language that I use,’ if you only take her as a mistress? The 
use of force in love-making is disconcerting because theiaccep- 
tance is not total on either side. The reservations are serious. 
due to the lover’s attitude toward her: 


she is vain, 
flashes her bangles and her tinsel; 
wears heels even though her feet 
are smeared up to the ankles with henna. 
She will not stick to vindaloo, but talks 
of roasts, pies, pomfrets grilled. (pp. 22-23) 


The poet’s suspecting attitude leads only to simulations of love. 
The poetry he writes is his love; the language he uses is his 
mistress. The situation would change if the relationship sought 
is more honourable—a wedded wife, not a mistress. Kamala Das 
almost did it, smothering the urge to ‘whore’ after strangers. 

As a love poet, Keki is at his best in ‘The Night of the 
Jackals’, except when he reduces the callisthenics of love to a 
pirouette on one’s bottoms or knees. But to be fair to Keki, it 
may be pointed out that he believes in the spirit and flesh blend- 
ing to make love. The face as john and the face a as flesh sing 
the song of desire, “a duet on fire.” ~ 
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from ‘The Keeper of the Dead’ 


Two Poems of Keki Daruwalla 


To My Daughter Rookzain 


Pee years and then again 
the uterus flowered. 


Lights reeled for her 

and then blacked off 

as they drew you 

from the weedbed of the womb. 


Then you cried: 

a lung of light 

in a dark room 
and she came back, 


Two vaccine marks 

sprout bulbous on your arm 
which lies over my shoulder 
halfway across my back, 


and as you turn warmer 
and heavier in my arms 
I know that sleep has caught up with you. 


Supple-boned fledgeling 
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you are all gristle, soft- chalk bone 
and spiny shadow, 
your looks quick with startled birds. 


Snug in a forest of syllables 

without which the winds prowl 

without which the winds howl 
but cannot enter. 


May you live for ever 
in the house of words. 


But if you falter, blind with rain 
don't panic, you'll find an arm 
brown as bark 

and when you reach for the bark 
may you find the flowers thereon. 


while wandering you may hitchhike 
through the strangest lands 

but when you rest 

have known things around you. 


Look fresh, like a rain washed leaf 
with a spray light on it 

and may your breath be spiked 
as now with the tang 

of mint and clove and cinnamon. 


Sixth Moharram, Lucknow 


ETWEEN the Imambara and the Rumi Gate 
traffic has clotted like an epileptic tongue; 
the mourners neither press forward nor recede, 
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their torsos swaying over rooted legs 

like the upper reaches of a windlashed tree. 
Behind the veil a woman murmurs to her child, 
“The spreading weal across their chest recalls 
the omen-red of the Karbala-sun.’ 


Someone quotes the mother of the Imam 

as she bemoaned the lightning-burns of fate: 
‘Such are the hardships 

that have swooped on me, that if 

they fell upon the days 

they would have turned to nights!’ 

The breast-beating thuds away, as the 
lament rises, ‘Hai Husain! Husain! Husain!’ 
This mourning isn’t ritual’ it is personal, 

this heritage of grief passed by father to son, 
this rose bleeding endless through the desert of time. 


Before passion such as this 

you can only offer humility! 

They have awaited Moharram, 

like a tree aching for leaf! 

They long for him to walk 

the firebed of their dreams! 

And even as the body shrivels like a fig 
they wet their lips with your name, Husain! 
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Award-winning Book 
in Manipuri 


Lamabam Viramani Singh's 
Chekla Paikhrabada 


(Short Stories) 
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Sri Lamabam Viramani Singh, born in 1952, 
graduated from Gauhati University and began 
his Career as a Science teacher in a Govern- 
ment High School. Later he became a 
Lecturer at the Basic Training College, Imphal. 
He is now the _ District Science Supervisor 
in Thoubal district. 

Sri Viramani Singh is the Founder-Member 
of the Cultural Forum, Manipur, and Naharol 
Sahitya Premee Samiti, Imphal, and the Foun- 
der-President of the Science Teachers’ Forum, 
Manipur. He has published two short story 
collections. Heis the founder-editor of Vig- 
yangi Waa, a science journal, and is also on the 
Editorial Board of A/tu. 

Chekla Paikhrabada is a collection of short 
stories dealing with social situations. For its 
vivid portrayal of character and incident, simpli- 
city and fluency of language, the work has 
been hailed as an outstanding contribution 
to contemporary Manipuri literature, 
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A New Trend in Manipuri Short Story 


E. NILAKANTA SINGH 


N the sixties, a group of writers, consisting chiefly of M.K. 

Binodini, R.K. Elangbam, Hijam Guno, Kh. Prakash, N. 
Kunjamohon and N. Sri Biren, created almost a new movement 
in Manipuri short story. The group made an earnest attempt to 
search for an understanding of contemporary social reality. It 
had romantic overtones and some occasional anger, too. The 
movement showed great promise, but then died. 

It the seventies, Viramani Singh appeared on the scene with 
considerable capacity for social documentation and his first book 
of short stories Picnic, Picnic (1980) created almost a sensation. 
The 17 stories in that volume made a serious effort to come to 
grips with contemporary social situation in realistic setting and 
in terms of fables, allegories, all in a subdued tone. The title 
story ‘Picnic, Picnic’ depicts how two innocent village children 
become the victims of social revelry of a modern-day picnic, 
reminding one of Roman gladiators in the arena. Viramani is a 
science graduate and he brings in almost a scientific inquiry into 
the ‘why’ of contemporary social reality. The result is compas- 
sion, deep and abiding. His sense of identification with the 
characters is unique. 


1As this review was received late, we have taken it at the end, break- 


ing the alphabetical order of languages in which all other reviews and 
translations are given —Ed. 
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In this second volume of short stories, Chekla Paikhrabada 
(When the bird flies away, 1981), he continues to impress 
with his sensitivity for human values and delicate pattern- 
ing of experiences of ordinary human beings, the helpless, 
poverty-stricken men and women rooted in traditional mores 
and customs and trapped in a meaningless existence. Viramani 
has never been emotionally uprooted from the rural commu- 
nity, and he returns to those damned and doomed characters, 
again and again. His strong point is graceful expression, econo- 
my of words, understatement and sureness of touch, proving 
almost the ditum: that ‘Art lies in concealing Art’. Occasionally, 
he touches on the dignity of life. 

The first story ‘Atithi? (The Guest)’ beautifully describes how 
a wife, forsaken through some misunderstanding, comes to her 
husband on the occasion of the marriage of their daughter, but 
only as a guest to return to her solitary existence again. 

The second story ‘Lammangnaba’ (Losing the Way) depicts 
the tragic predicament faced by a helpless woman who resists 
the temptation of another marriage for the future of her only 
child. 

The position of a childless woman, neglected by mother-in- 
law and even her husband, assuming a new importance at the 
sign of pregnancy, followed by a return of a sense of womanly 
pride, is depicted in the story ‘Karigi Aduk Thenglakli’ (Why 
come So Jate?). 

The next story ‘Asumna Punsida’ (Like this in Life) depicts 
the sense of frustration on the part of a rickshaw-puller who, 
after experiencing the joy of flirtation with a society lady who 
engages his rickshaw for some time, has to return at last to his 
beloved wife, patient and meek. 

The sense of loneliness felt by a woman confined to a room 
attracting the attention of an outsider is delicately portrayed in 
the story ‘Omchaknaba’ (Suppressed Agony). 

The story ‘Mani Matum’ (A Gem) describes the existen- 


i. An English translation of the story follows this review. —Ed. 
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tialist attitude of a helpless couple when their only child dies 
slowly but surely, reminding one of Premchand’s ‘Kafan’. 

Nostalgic memories of an elderly man at the sight of an old 
village where he had experienced love with a child, now a 
grown-up girl, is delicately portrayed in the story ‘Lamdang 
Ama’ (A Certain Path). 

In the next story “Yumpubigi Ishei’ (Song of a Household 
Woman) is shown a housewife in charge of a traditional family 
rebuking yet loving all the time. 

But it is in the title story ‘Chekla Paikhrabada’, the last one 
in the volume covering about 50 pages, that Viramani is at his 
best. Strange as it may seem, it took him about ten years to 
complete it. This is a story of two characters, damned and 
doomed to loneliness, who find and discover each other through 
a series of events, misunderstandings, frustrations, but are entrap- 
ped in a human situation. A man meets a prostitute near a 
railway station and becomes her keeper. When she starts 
enguiring into his antecedents she is convinced that he has to 
return to his family and wife, getting liberated from her. The 
woman undergoes a change of heart, and on the pretext of 
accompanying him home, manaves to get down from the bus on 
the way, leaving all her life’s s .ings to him, which he realizes 
too late. It is almost a strange case of true love that repels, as 
Rajlakshmi did in Saratchindra’s Srikanta. There is also a 
Maupassant touch to the story, and the reader becomes one 
with the protagonist in his pain. 

With Flaubert, we may say that the author is not seen but 
only felt all the time in his work, and the dialogues in the most 
intimate scenes are always tempered by an aesthetic touch. When 
one shuts the book, one is bound to murmur: ‘What a _ beauty 
and what a life!’ | 

This is, Viramani, a young short story writer in his late 
thirties, setting a new trend in modern Manipur short story and 
hopefully continuing to write, 
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A Story 
from ‘Chekla Paikhrabada’ 


The Guest 


LAMABAM VIRAMANI SINGH 


eet marriage concluded without any fuss. The din and bustle 
had also subsided. But the anxiety in Tamubi’s heart was 
becoming more and more gruelling. Once upon a time, she was 
a daughter-in-law of this house, its mistress. But today she had 
to visit her husband’s house to attend her own daughter’s 
marriage like a guest. During these long years, she had not 
bothered even once to give her daughter any motherly love and 
affection. Asa punishment, she has this endless flow of tears 
today. 

Similarly, will not her son, too, who has been denied paternal 
love and care all these diffiicult years give her husband some 
sort of punishment? 

Ibohal is also a human being. He also feels the agony of the 
situation. The hazy events which occurred about ten years 
ago in the lives of these two souls and which should have 
been forgotten are now invading their minds with fresh memo- 
ries. Only those two souls know that agony. They cannot sleep, 
the night drags on in the midst of such memories. 

It was about ten years ago. Ibohal was a teacher in a school 
in the hills. He had a small family, consisting of his wife, their 
seven- or eight-year-old daughter and a six-month old son. His 
parents had died. As he was a goverment servant, he had to go 
from place to place on transfer as the service demanded. He 
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obeyed. But he was restless. Whenever there was an opportu- 
nity, he visited his home. This had created problems for him. 

One day, he met Vijay. He was a friend who had helped him 
greatly while he had been posted at Thoubal. Vijay had no other 
relations except his sister in whose house he had taken shelter. 
He had a wife, but now she had been divorced. Vijay was, 
however, younger to Ibohal. He was visiting Imphal with the 
hope of finding a place to start his tailoring business. 

Ibohal’s house was near Tera Bazar, situated along the main 
road. He had a small room facing north which his mother had 
once used as a shop. Ibohal invited Vijay to start his business 
there. His wife, however, protested: “Please don’t invite anyone 
here, particularly strangers.”’ 

He could understand the significance of her remark. But he 
wanted to keep his word to Vijay and moreover he trusted him 
fully. He consoled his wife: ‘“‘Please put up for sometime. Le tme 
know if he finds it difficult here.”’ 

Tamubi did not argue further with her husband in this matter. 

After about a month, Ibohal received a letter from his wife: 
““Received the money. The boy had taken ill for two or three 
days. He is now fully recovered, thanks to Vijay’s help. Nothing 
to worry about now. Had Vijay not been here, the boy would 
not have survived. There is no one in this locality who 
can lend evena pie. We are living on the bag of paddy Vijay 
brought from Thoubal. He is not charging anything for that. 
His business is also flourishing.” 

Ibohal remained complacent on hearing the news. He didn’t 
care to visit his home as often as he used to previously. He 
decided to do so when the school examinations were over. 

Six months later, after the school examinations were over. 
Ibohal came home. He forgot all the strains of the journey in the 
hope of meeting his wife and son. He reached home at dusk. 
The house was empty, however. He called out to his wife. No- 
body answered. He was surprised and gota little suspicious 
too. He looked around standing in the verandah. The house had 
been locked. 
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His sister-in-law, who lived next door, came out. “Oh, you 
have come? She has gone, probably to a film, with Vijay. She 
didn’t leave the key either. I can’t understand these youngsters 
of today?” 

Ibohal remained silent. It was like a dream. 

‘“‘Do you want to change? Let me fetch a lungi.”’ 

“It is all right. Let me keep the luggage here. I want to 
go out for a while.”’ 

Ibohal left the place. 

It was now 11 in the night. Tamubi learnt that her husband 
had arrived. But she could not meet him, All the children went 
to bed, tired of waiting for him. Tamubi didn’t take her meal, 
she sat waiting for [bohal. 

Ibohal returned. But he was dead drunk. 

‘‘Where had you been? Vijay went out to look for you. The 
children also waited. They went to bed just now.’’ Once Ibohal 
used to praise Vijay at the top of his voice. But today his very 
name stung his heart. 

‘Vijay invited me to accompany him to a film. It was a 
mythological.” 

That did not impress Ibohal. Changing his clothes, he went 
to bed immediately. 

‘“Won’t you have your meal?” 

*“No.”’ 

‘‘Please try and have a morsel.” 

“No, I will not.”’ 

He answered raising his voice a little. Vijay had now return- 
ed. He shouted from outside, “Sister-in-law, has brother come 
back?”’ 

tex C834 

She answered half-heartedly, without opening the door. 

‘Are you asleep?” 

There was no reply. Vijay left thinking that they had already 
gone to sleep. 

Tamubi, too, didn’t have her meal. She came near her 
children and slept for a while. When she woke up, she didn’t 
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find her husband. 

Tamubi could not fathom what was happening. She sat 
puzzled. 

Vijay called out from outside. He entered the house as no 
one did answer. 

‘‘Where has brother gone?” 

“1 don’t know.” 

What was happening! Vijay, too, could not make out. He 
had never seen Tamubi in such a state. He left the room with- 
out uttering a single word. But he could vaguely sense that some- 
thing was wrong. 

Ibohal did not take his food for the next three days. Children 
did not see the face of their father those three days. He used 
to return home very late at night dead drunk. Not a word was 
exchanged between the husband and the wife. He left home 
early in the morning before others got up. How could a wife 
remain peaceful when her husband behaved so. One day Tamubi 
kept awake the whole night, waiting for her husband to open 
his eyes. Ibohal got up quite early while it was still dark. He 
dressed up immediately. Tamubi intervened the moment he tried 
to open the door to go out. 

‘““Where are you going?” 

There was no answer. 

‘I can’t understand what you are doing. Like this, before 


the children? If you do not love me, please think of them at 
least.” 


There was no answer. 

Tamubi continued: ““‘What have I done to you? If you think 
I am a burden to you, please take me to my parents.”’ 

Ibohal did not answer. Tamubi became angry: “You must 
answer. I can’t show my face to the people in the neighbour- 
hood.”’ 

“Let him escort you, if you want to go.”’ 

Such words made clear the reason for her husband’s anger. 
Tamubi remained silent. She sat dazed and surprised looking 
into the emptiness around. 
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Vijay, too, learnt about this. 

He was a sensitive person. He left the house immediately. 
He didn’t inform anyone. 

Tamubi took exception to her husband’s remarks. Tamubi 
was a young woman, adamant and self-willed. After pondering 
over for long, she took a decision. 

It was a little before dawn. Ibohal was still asleep. TPA 
got up, finished dressing and put her little son on her back. She 
fondled for a while the face of her sleeping daughter. She opened 
the door looking reluctantly at her husband for the last time 
and went out of the house. 

Ibohal saw everything. He didn’t stop her. Nor did he ask 
her any questions. 

Tamubi now stayed at her parents. [bohal did not try for a 
reconciliation. He left her daughter under the care of his sister 
and left the house for the hills. 

Ibohal’s sister asked Tamubi twice to return to her husband’s 
home. But Tamubi refused. Ibohal’s sister, too, felt hurt. After 
that, she didn’t try. Tamubi, too, didn’t care to come back on 
her own. 

After a lapse of five years, Ibohal was posted at Imphal. 
Before the year was out, at the instigation of his sister he 
married Manimacha instead of asking Tamubi to come back. 


This was the battle fought by these two souls ten years ago. 
Today, at this very moment, the memory of those events tortur- 
ed them, snatching their sleep from their eyes. 

Tamubi sat with her son, chatting with an elder of the 
locality. 

“Tamubi, forget everything. Think of your children. You 
are not young, try to reconcile.” 

Tamubi didn’t answer. She listened carefully. Ibohal was also 
called in by the elder. The moment he entered, he faced a volley 
of words from the elder—‘“‘Ibohal, be sensible. You cannot 
pretend that they are not your children. Try to reconcile.” 

Ibohal answered with a smile looking at Tamubi: ‘‘I have 
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always proposed to her that we live together.” 

Tamubi remained silent. There was resentment in her heart. 

“If so, why didn’t he say so before?”’ 

The elder left the house after a while. The room became 
quiet and peaceful. 

Ibohal said breaking the silence. 

*‘Govin should not stay here. He should be sent somewhere 
else for study”’. 

Tamubi could not remain silent at the mention of the name 
of her son who was like the apple of her eyes. She answered. 
“*He is very small now. He can go after matriculation.”’ 

**The general course will not help now. He should aim either 
to become a Doctor or an Engineer.”’ 

“IT don’t like him to study Engineering even though it fetches 
money. Let him study medicine.” 

The wall of silence which had been built up between them 
during those ten long years was now breaking down. 

At this juncture, Manimacha appeared bringing tea for them. 
She said: “‘Sister, please leave after your meal.”’ 

The words were simple, but they pierced Tamubi’s heart 
deeply. She had forgotten that she was only a guest in this house. 
In a moment of weakness, she had suddenly opened the door 
of her heart which she had coutiously guarded these ten long 
years. 

She answered looking at her husband with resentment. “‘No, 
thank you, I won’t have anything.”’ 

Tamubi stood up. She immediately dressed up her son and 
left the house. She didn’t look back again. And she told her 
son: 

‘“‘Take leave of your father.” 


*Atithi’ 
Tr. from Manipuri by L. JOYCHANDRA SINGH 
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VIDYARTHI, GOVIND (b. 1918): Was with the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, New Delhi, 1953-83 ; retired as Director, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru Manipur Dance Academy. 

SARMA, ARABINDA NATH (b. 1938): Assamese writer and 
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lections of poems in English, Exiled Gods, 1985, being the 
recent. Has also translated two Tamil novels into English. 

PATANJALI, V. (6. 1930): Telugu writer. Has edited a volume 
of Telugu short stories in English. Presently News Editor, 
Doordarshan, New Delhi. 
CHALAPATHI RAO, M.V. Translates from Telugu. Teaches 
English at Arts & Science College, Pedanandipadu, A.P. 
FARUQI, SHAMSUR RAHMAN (6. 1935): Urdu poet and critic. 
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Gual, Suras (b. 1934): Holds National Diploma in Fine Arts 
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Our thanks are due to Oxford University Press, New Delhi, for their 
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